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The following stories are intended to exhibit, 
for the use of Children, some remarkable 
triumphs obtained by the Church, as well 
against heretics, as against pagans. In one 
or two instances, I have taken the hberty of 
crowding the events related into a shorter 
space of time than that in which they actually 
occurred ; as well for the purpose of concen- 
trating the interest, as of shortening the tale. 
Thus, the Dream of S. Perpetua, as related 
in the first story, was but one out of three 
with which she was favoured, and occurred 
some time before her Martyrdom. Thus, 
also, in the third story, the miraculous panic 
struck by the labarum into the pagan soldiery 
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did not occur in the battle with Maxentius, 
but in that with Licinius^ several years later. 

In the Sack of Funchal, though the events 
are strictly true, the names, except that of the 
Martyr, for more reasons than one, I have 
thought it better to alter. Its object is to set 
forth an illustrious example of patient suffering 
in the case of Father Rodrigue; and to shew 
that when the Huguenots were unrestrained 
by the Civil Power, they could imitate the 
violence of which their writers complain. 

The Martyrs of Yatzuxiro, hke the last- 
named tale, has never, I beheve, been related 
in English. 

Erich's Grave y a true story in all but the 
names, was related to me by a friend ; and may, 
perhaps, have already appeared in print. 

The facts of the last tale appeared, some 
little time since, in the public prints. 



In this second edition, the stories have been 
chronologically arranged : a few verbal altera- 
tions made, and one or two of the tales brought 
a Uttle closer to the original Acts. 
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'^ If any man will come after Me, let bim deny 
himself, and take up his Cross, and follow Me." 

" He that taketh not his Cross, and foUoweth 
after Me, is not worthy of Me.'* 

"Whosoever doth not hear His Cross, and 
come after Me, cannot be My Disciple." 

*' Come, take up the Cross, and follow Me." 

'* If any man will come after Me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his Cross daily, and follow 
Me" 

You know by Whom these words were spoken: 
and I think you also know, more or less, what 
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they mean. They mean this : that whoever seeks 
to dwell, in the world to come, with Our Blessed 
Lord Jesus, must follow, in this world, the 
pattern He left us. He gave up His Own Will 
in all things : He continually denied Himself: He 
hore cheerftiUy whatever was appointed for Him 
to hear ; and, lastly. He took up His Cross, went 
out of the city, and suffered on it. 

Now, those who have heen His true Disciples 
have done as He did. All have not heen called 
to hear the same Cross, hut all have home what- 
ever they were called to bear. Of some of these, 
I intend, in this little hook, to tell you, that you 
may compare yourselves with them, and see bow 
far you fall short of their meekness, and patience^ 
and great humility. It is an easy thing to wish 
to share their reward ; it is also an easy thmg to 
think that, if we were called on, as many of them 
were, to lay dpwn our Hves for the Fail& of 
Christ, we should have courage to do it. But 
the secret of their strength lay in thdr contiiiiial 
preparation for their last trial. They had done 
what they could beforehand ; and, when the gmat 
extremity came, God showed them what He 
could do. 
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I do not know who may take up these stories, 
and read them ; and therefore, I cannot tell what 
is the particular thing in which jou may take 
moat warning, or most comfort from them. But 
this I know ; that the greater number of examples 
of self*denial that jou have set before you, the 
greater will be your guilt, if you, too, do not 
deny yourselves : the oftener you are told how 
God's Hand was stretched forth to help His ser- 
vants, the more your unbelief if you do not say, 
" It ean be stretched forth to help me as well." 
Now ask yourself, " What is that sin which most 
easily besets me ?" It is easy to know this. Is 
it passion ? or idleness 7 or pride ? or sullenness ? 
or envy ? or carelessness ? And then see if you 
cauBot, by God's Grace, bring another Triumph 
of the Cross to pass. Remember that every time 
y^w give way to the Devil, you make the next 
struggle harder for yourself. This he also knows ; 
an4 therefore, when he sees any one really begin- 
ning to take up the Cross, he tries with all his 
stretigth and with all his craft to make them lay 
it dofwu again. And I will tell you one of his com- 
mtiueat devices. Suppose that your nature is to 
be passionate ; and that you are at length deter- 
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mined to try against this sin. The Devil wBltske 
care that, for some time, you shall have no tenp* 
tation to it, till you hegin to praise yourself, and 
to think that you have obtained a great yietcvy. 
Then, when he sees you careless and boastings he 
will come upon you when you are not expeoting 
to be attacked, and you will grievously yield tt 
that very sin which you thought you had 99m- 
quered. What are you to do ? You have thrown 
down the Cross ; you have no marks of aDL^opk 
of Christ. What, but to take it up again? 
You will find it heavier now, it is true, and harder 
to carry ; but that is a just punishment. And 
heavier though it be, it may still be taken up t 
harder to carry though it be, it will not be a thing 
impossible. 

And herein you have one great advantage over 
those who are older : yes, and over some even of 
those Martyrs of whom you are presently about 
to read. The grace you received at your Baptism 
is fresher and stronger in you ; you have not ao. 
often grieved the Holy Spirit, nor so oft^ de^ 
filed your white robes. Had you resisted the 
Devil when first of age to be tempted to actual aia* 
you would have found it easy, far easier than iiow» 
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l»eDm|iier him : and now it is easier than it will 
h^ tnme years hence, if you dday to take up the 
OiMs till then. 

Atk4. it almost seems as if God had marked the 
GiDst OB the ^ngs that we see around us, on 
jMrpDfie that we shocdd never he ahle to foi^t it. 
Ton cannot see a bird fly in the air, but with his 
wings he makes the sign of the Cross ; teaching 
us thereby that, if we also seek to rise above this 
world, it can only be by means of the same Holy 
Thing. You cannot see a tree, but its side 
branches and trunk present the same figure: re- 
mmding us of that Tree to which Our Lord was 
Bailed, and the glorious fruit which it has brought 
forth throughout the earth. You cannot see a 
ship, but the Cross is set forth by its masts and 
yards ; showing us by what means we also may 
hope to pass the waves of this troublesome world. 
Floirers have the Cross painted on their leaves, — 
SHnset skies, in their clouds ; and in the Southern 
Hemisphere, there is a beautiful constellation 
wliich bears its name. 

Take care, then, lest every thing aroimd you 
sfadKild, in this matter, put you to shame. Just 
as the child who rises in the morning without 
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prayer is condemned by the birds, that praise their 
Maker as well as they can, at sunrise, and by the 
yery wind, that then sings pleasantly among the 
branches ; so will you then be condemned, if trees 
and ships, and birds, and skies, and flowers, are 
all marked with the sign of the Cross, while there 
is no impression of it on your heart. 
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It was a holiday in the ancient city of 
Carthage. Wherever you went, you 
might see knots of people collected to- 
gether, eagerly discussing some suhject 
in which they were interested. The 
white togas which the men wore were 
clean and bright in honour of the day : 
here arid there you might tell a magis- 
trate by the purple border of his dress, and his 
retinue. Boys, too, with the little golden ball, 
hanging oil their breasts, were at play in the 
streets ; ladies were borne along by four stout 
slaves, clad in dark red ; they themselves reclined 

B 
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listlessly on their cushions stuffed with roses^ and 
gazed carelessly around them. The temples were 
open : here and there an ox, or ram, crowned with 
flowers, was led hy for sacrifice ; and in the great 
court of the Temple of Juno, that stands at the 
comer of the Numidian street, in the market- 
place, the soothsayer was tearing out the heart of 
a sacrificed sow. But, if you watch, you will see 
that the crowds, though sometimes stopping to 
inquire the news of the day, or to greet a friend, 
are in reality pouring on the same way^ Let us 
listen to what those two young patricians, or 
nohlemen, are saying: their oonyersation may 
explain the cause of the general motion. 

*' Ah I well met, Caius Caelius ! it is long since 
I hare seen you ! Where has(;en you ?" 

" The same way as yourself, I think, excellent 
Apicius : to the amphitheatre." 

" The Christians will not sacrifice then ?" 

''Not if it were to saye the empire. As to 
BcTocatus and Felidtas, they are hut slayes, and 
one wonders at nothing in them ; hut that Yiyia 
Ferpetua, so young, and so beautiful, and so rich, 
and, hy the Twin Brothers, except in this matter, 
held to be so wise, that she can leaye her husband 
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and infant to follow this execrable supersti- 
tion, and to die for it, passes wonder." 

Ci£LiTJS. '' They say that magic is used, and I 
think it must he. But one of our magistrates told 
me that five were to suffer : who are the others ?" 

Apicivs. ^* Satumiuus and Saturus. I spoke 
to Mureena the gaoler last night, and he told me 
that they seemed rather as if they were preparing 
for a wedding than for an execution. They were 
praying aloud to their Gtod, and singing hymns to 
the Crucified One from morning till evening ; and 
as if the day were too short, they would rise at 
night to their prayers." 

COLITIS. *' Methinks these executions spread 
these Jewish opinions further and further. I hear 
that the Nazarenes take as much care of the ashes 
and hones of those who are punished, as if they 
were gems and gold." 

ApicitJS. '' Aye, and talk of a resurrection of 
the hody. Well ! the immortality of the soul was 
always a pitch ahove what my helief could reach ; 
but the immortality of the hody ! By my word, it 
is pitiful to see men so hlinded !" 

CjBLius. "Well ! they were happy days under 
the god Augustus," (it was so that the B4)mans 
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spoke of their deceased emperors,) "before the 
world was turned upside-down with these fancies. 
But come! the games begin at mid-day, and 
it is now the fifth hour and more : let us hasten 
on." 

If we could look into the court of that gloomy 
prison, we should see a very different scene. The 
gaoler has just entered to inform the prisoners 
that their time is almost come. 

" It is our custom,'' said he, " to give such as 
you whatever you choose to eat and to drink ; for 
it will be your last meal till you sup with Pluto. 
And, by Hercules, Christians though you be, you 
shall be indulged in this matter." 

" I thank you," said Yivia Perpetua, a Boman 
kdy of two-and-twenty ; " for myself, I crave no- 
thing ; but if it would please you to bring a cup of 
Falemian or Setine, or some other light wine, for 
my dear sister Felidtas here, I should be beholden 
to you." 

' A twelvemonth past, and Perpetua, the high* 
bom patri<;ian, would have shrunk from classing 
herself with the despised slave, Felicitas : but she 
had learnt to be a true follower of Hitn Who took 
upon Him the form of a servant. 
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** You shall have it, lady," retumed the gaoler, 
and left the prison. 

" Courage, FeHcitas !" said Perpetua : " courage 
now hut for one short hour, and vre shall have 
need of nothing hut love. We can both leave our 
sweet Httle infants in our Father's hands ; and I am 
sure that our earthly father, the good Bishop, will 
cherish them for our sakes." 

** It is that thought, lady, which keeps me firm," 
replied Felicitas, who had become a mother only 
a few days before. " He Whd has so marvellously 
given me strength to go with you to the amphi- 
theatre, will not permit me to disgrace you there." 

** It is His wont," said Saturus, " to make His 
strength perfect in weakness, else my heart would 
fail me now. I trust it may he His will that I am 
not exposed to a bear : of all evil beasts, I have ever 
dreaded that most. 

''For my part," said Satuminus, ''I feel no 
fear : my only wish is, that if it might be so, I 
might be exposed to more than one animal, that I 
might shew. my love to Him Who shewed so great 
love to me." 

** I was much discouraged at first," remarked 
Perpetua ; '' till I had a pleasant dream, which I 
verily believe, must have come from God." 
b2 
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" What was it ?" inquired Saturus. «* We have 
need of all encouragement now." 

*' Methought," answered Perpetua, " that I saw 
a golden ladder, which stood upon the earth and 
reached to heaven. It was so narrow that not 
more than one could ascend it at once : and at its 
sides were all kind of instruments for torture — 
hooks, lances, swords, and crosses. At the bottom 
of that ladder lay a dragon of huge size, who en- 
deavoured to seize those that pressed up the steps. 
The first who mounted was Saturus ; and when he 
had ascended some way he said, ' Ferpetua, I wait 
for you ; but take care that the dragon does you 
no harm.' I answered, ' In the Name of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ he will do me no harm.' 
I began to ascend, and set my foot on the monster's 
head. When we reached the top there was a de- 
lightM garden extending around us on all sides : 
in it I beheld One, dressed like a Shepherd, Who 
was tending His flock : and around Him rwere 
thousands of happy beings, dressed in white. He 
looked at me steadily, and then said, ^ Thou art 
welcome. My daughter,' and at the same time gave 
me of the milk of His flocks. By this dream I 
judge that Saturus will be the first to be takea 
hence." 
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. " God grant it be so," sud Saturus. " But see, 
here are the Deacons, Tertius and Pomponius; 
and Tertius has an infant in his arms.'' 

" It is mine, my own treasure," said Ferpetua ; 
and, thanking the Deacons for their kindness, she 
stretched out her hands for the baby. At the 
same time the gaoler, followed by the Tribune, 
brought a cup of Falemian, which Felidtas drank* 

If you can for .a moment picture to youself 
the amphitheatre, as it was when the Martyrs 
were led into it, you will have some idea of the 
terror even of the preparations for their victory. 
It was an immense oval building, with tiers of 
seats rising from the ground to the height of thirty 
or forty feet, tier behind tier. The lowest were 
of course the best, and were called the podium. In 
the middle of one of the long sides of the podium 
was the Procurator's place, (the Proconsul being 
lately dead,) under a lo% canopy ; at his side, 
right and left, the magistrates, and other chief 
personages of the city and province. As it was a 
grey, though fine day, there were no awnings up ; 
but several, especially ladies, had umbrellas with 
them, in case the sun should grow hot. The de- 
signators were marshalluig people to their places. 
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''Room, there, for Marcus CeeciliiiBr' '^You, 
there, Thraso, give place to the excellent Albinias 
Felix." '' Welcome, Caius Cselius 1 There is a 
place reserved for you in the podium, and for 
Apicius next the magistrates." 

" What sport is there to-daj, worthy Volero ?" 
demanded Gaelius, the same whose conversation 
we have just been relating. 

** By Hercules, sir, excellent. Five Christians, 
and no chance of their giving in." 

** What beasts have you ?" inquired Apicius. 

** A bear, a leopard, a wild bull, and a boar," 
said the designator. " They are better than lions, 
for they shew more sport." 

In came the people, pouring up the di£Ferent 
passages, and quarrelling with each other for the 
best seats. The knights took their places in the 
benches behind the podium, which were covered 
with cushions ; the rest of the people were content 
with seats on the bare stone. At length a flourbh 
of trumpets gave warning of the approach of the 
Procurator ; and as he took his place, and bowed 
to the people, the air was rent with shouts of "The 
gods preserve Lucius Hilarianus 1" Almost at the 
same moment the martyrs were introduced at the 
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door opposite to him, which led under the podium 
immediately on to the arena. They came forward 
firmly and cheerfully ; though Perpetua and Fe- 
Ucitas had just taken leave of their two dear 
hahies. 

Immediately heneath the Procurator's seat were 
the dens of the wild heasts ; and opposite each of 
them the sufPerers were placed. 

" You have seen them before, Apicius, have you 
not ?" asked Cselius. 

" I have," repHed the other ; " I was in the 
prison when the Tribune would have had them 
sacrifice.'* 

*' Who is that to the left, nearly opposite to us?" 

** That is Vivia Perpetua," answered Apicius ; 
"I thought you knew her." 

" That Perpetua I" cried CaeUus. " How she is 
altered ! The last time I saw her was at the ban- 
quet Valerius Acdus gave at the Augustalia, and 
that is not six months ago. Ah I I remember it 
well ; but how little could one then have guessed 
that she was a Christian ? Well, — and that is 
Felicitas next to her, I suppose." 

*'Aye, by Bacchus; then Bevocatus, next to 
him Saturis, and last of all Satuminus." 
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" That Saturus seems as if he would fain he 
elsewhere ; look how eagerly he is speaking to the 
soldier who is fastening him." 

It was true that Saturus, though not weak in 
faith, had, naturally, a much greater dread of suf- 
fering than his friends. This want of natural 
courage was no disgrace : the Faith of Christ did 
not remove it, hut it did something far more 
glorious, it triumphed over it. 

"I pray you, good Pudens," he said to the 
soldier, '' what heast is that in the den opposite to 
mer 

" It is a bear, as I believe," answered Pudens. 

**Be of good cheer, nevertheless," saidPerpetua; 
" that bear shall either not touch you, or his em- 
brace, though it be somewhat rough, shall be in 
the end the most friendly you ever recdved, re- 
moving you from a death of pam to a life of glory." 

" Do you fear the bear ?" asked Pudens kindly. 

** 1 do not fear him, good Pudens, but I should 
have preferred any other beast for mine enemy." 

" I myself am a Christian," returned Pudens in 
a low voice, *' not as yet baptized, but hoping and 
desiring to be so. If I can, I will give you my 
help in this matter." 
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So saying, he hastened to the spoliarium, where 
the dead bodies of men and beasts were thrown 
out of the theatre. In the meantime^ among the 
spectators, there was many a ciyil inquiry after 
health, many a polite interchange of compliments, 
and many a congratulation on the fineness of the 
day. 

'' Fiye sestereia to two," cried Apicius^ ''that 
Yivia Perpetua is the first to be torn." 

" I will take it," said Ceelius. " I wish, though, 
for the sake of patrician honour, that it might be 
so ; for to see her stand, side by side, with that 
contemptible Libyan slave is too much." 

" Hush !" cried his companion, they are going 
to fiing open the dens." 

At that moment two gigantic Numidian slaves 
appeared, who drew back the exterior bolts of 
the dens, and then stood aaid^ covered by a kind 
of projection from the wall^ with so narrow an 
entrance as to secure them from danger. Perpetua 
and Felidtas exchanged one or two short words of 
eneooragement ; Saturus was pale, but very firm ; 
Revocatus lent as far forwards as his bands al- 
lowed, eager to catch the first sight of the animal 
by which he would be attacked ; and Satuminus, 
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an old soldier, said to Hilarianus, '^ Yoii judge us 
here : God shall judge you hereafter." 

And now^they heard the shouts and threats of 
the den-keepers, on the opposite sid^, as they 
incited the animals to come out. And, first of all, 
champing his tusks, a hoar rushed out, and taking 
an ohhque direction, made at Saturus ; then, as if 
changing its mind, dashed at one of the Numi- 
dians, who was imprudently standing without-side 
of his place of safety, and mortally wounded him. 
At the next moment, a leopard, with a wild howl, 
leapt out, and striking down Bevocatus and Sa- 
tuminus fied round the arena, without doing them 
further harm* By the management of Pudens, the 
hear did not leaye his den, the soldier hayii^g 
thrown some food to him. Last of all, the hull, 
rushing out of his cage, threw down Perpetua and 
FeHcitas, stamped upon them, and then passing on 
into the midst of the arena, stood pawing up the 
ground with his fore feet, swaying his head slowly 
to and fro, while keeping his nostrils close to the 
sand, slowly pacing backward, and every now and 
then bellowing terrifically. 

Thus, in the first encounter, none of the Mar- 
tyrs were mortally wounded. The beasts were 
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driven back : and the sufferers led to the gate of 
the amphitheatre, called Sana Vivaria. There Per- 
petua, who awoke as from a trance, and could not 
be persuaded that the most fearful part of her 
combat was over, finding a catechumen, named 
Busticus, said to him, ** Take my last farewell to 
the Church : live in unity and love : and be not 
^htened with what you see of our sufferings." 
Saturus was already placed again by the den. The 
signal being given, a leopard sprung out at 
him, and mortally wounded him: in a faint 
voice he called to Pudens to take encouragement 
by his death, and to receive a ring which he dyed 
in his blood. 

Thus, according to S. Perpetua's dream, he was 
the first to receive his reward. Satuminus was 
attacked by the bear, and, after the terrible em- 
brace of a few moments, was set free. 

The people began to give signs of impatience 
that three of their victims had escaped the beasts, 
and the gladiators appeared on the other side of 
the amphitheatre. Perpetua and Felicitas, being 
set at liberty, gave each other the kiss of peace, 
and were followed by Revocatus into the midst of 
the arena ; and there, by the sword of the gladia- 
c 
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tors^ thej, too, entered on their rest. Their bodies 
were drawn out by hooks into the spoliarium, and 
there given to their friends; their souls went home 
to that reward for which they had struggled so 
nobly. And the Church commemoratea them on 
the day of their triumph^ the seventh of March. 

[Aathorities.— RgiNABT, Act. Jfcr/. Sine. S. August. Serm.KQ, 
Flburt, II. 37.] 





It was the last and fiercest of 
all the perBecutions that befel 
the Christian Church. Sapri- 
tiusj the Enmnn procfect, was 
fitting on the judgment seat in j )\ 
all the glory of this world; ^ 

the lictors stood before him with their fasces, that 
is, the axe, and the bundle of rods ; a public 
notary was seated beneath him, to take down the 
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answers of the prisoners, and the questions of the 
magistrate: the benches, right and left, were 
crowded with spectators; and in the middle of 
the Court, guarded bj a terrible looking, although 
masked, executioner, stood, resembling a double 
pair of gallows, connected by a beam that opened 
lengthwise in the middle, that fearful instrument 
of execution, called the little horse : at its foot 
strange instruments of torture were lying in dis- 
order ; and, in a brazier, a bright fire was burning, 
into which, ever and anon, the torturer placed 
another and another uncouth piece of iron or 
steel. 

And who, do you think, were the spectators, 
who were assembled to see the examination,, and, 
as they hoped, torture, of another Christian? 
Were they Centurions, and hard-hearted soldiers^ 
who cared little for human life, and less for human 
sufferings ? There were a few of these at the lower 
end of the court ; they were talking and jestmg 
on the last torture at which they were present ; 
betting on the courage of the sufferer whom they 
now expected ; and ever and anon complaining of 
the tediousness of the officers in bringing her from 
the prison. But let us leave these : from cruel 
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men you might expect crael things. There is a 
group of high-horn persons on a seat near the 
prsefect ; two ladies have just entered^ with their 
attendant slaves ; surely from them we shall hear 
some words of gentleness or pity. 

"You are late, excellent Albinia,^' said Caius 
Festus, as he rose to receire the comers; "so 
late, that hut for the delay of the officers, the 
examination had been ^ oyer, and the torture 
begun." 

" Nay, and that I had been much grieved for," 
answered Albinia. " But the truth is, my omatrU" 
(that is, slave employed m hair dressing) "did her 
part so badly, that I was obliged to remain longer 
than I wished, to see her punished." And 
any one that looked at Albinia might well believe 
that the poor slave had no easy task : her hair 
was built up in stories of curls, as it were, and in 
the form of a hdmet ; it was bedecked with many 
precious stones, and bound up in a kind of thin 
net. 

" The gods preserve fair Lavinia !" said Theo« 
philus, to the daughter of the matron. " I trust 
you have not suffered from the coldness of this 
February." 

c 2 
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** I should have suffered much/' replied the 
young lady, " had it hindered my coming hither 
to-day. This Dorothea, whom they are ahout to 
examine, was an old play-fellow of mine, and 
I long much to see how she hears herself as a 
follower of the Nazarene." 

Could you have seen the sweet smile, and heard 
the sweet voice of Lavinia, and have then con- 
trasted them with the sayageness of heart that 
hrought her to see the sight of that day, — ^the tor- 
ture of a human creature, one, too, of her own sex, 
and one of her own playmates, — you would have 
thought that she was a beautiftd form, possessed 
by a fiend. But her observation appeared per- 
fectly natural to her companion. , 

'^That spinther" (thebuckle on the left shoulder, 
an important part of a Boman lady's dress), ''that 
spinther, fair Lavinia, is no less rich in itself than 
borrowing beauty from you. Well, we cannot 
dispute about tastes: but that .Dorothea, who 
might have been still your companion and yowe 
Mend, who might have had jewels and gauds to 
her heart's. content, and been wooed and won by 
the best and the wealthiest : ^that she should 
prefer the society of slaves and rufiiahs, and the 
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-darkness and noisomeness of a dungeon, sheweth 
indeed little more than madness/' 

'*It doth," said Layinia. "And so have Christe 
and Calliste discovered, who, having at first given 
their names to Christ, have returned at length to 
their friends and their senses." 

Theophilus. So I heard ; but how is it that 
I see them not here now ? 

Lavinia. They begged to be excused from 
coming out of very shame; when the remem- 
brance of their folly has somewhat passed, they 
will mix again with us. 

Theophilxjs. Our Emperor, whom the gods 
bless! has sworn not to leave so much as the 
name of Christian throughout the world ; and I 
think he will carry out what he saith. It was 
pitiful, by Hercules, to see how, before he set 
himself in earnest to the task, the altars were 
everywhere going to decay, and, as sweet Horace 
fiays, — 

<< By ruin was each shrine profaned, 
By smoke each holy image stained.'' 

It made me fear, that one day or other, the faith 
of the Crucified would everywhere prevail. But, 
4hanks be to the gods, no danger, of that now ; 
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we need but a few more examples, such as that of 
to-day, and the struggle will be over. 

'* I think, Lavinia," said her mother, as coolly 
as if she had been asking the most indifferent 
question, '' that you have never yet seen the little 
horse. You see that the hands of the malefactor 
are tied to those hooks at the upper end, and his 
feet to those at the lower, his body lying at length 
on the cross beam ; on a signal given that beam 
opens, and the body falls through with a jerk, 
hanging on the legs and arms, which, by the two 
goddesses, causes pain enough. Now, if you look 
attentively, you will see certain screws both at 
one end and the other. These being turned by 
the executioner, draw up again the Nazarene till, 
if the judge pleases, every joint is dislocated ; 
and they often allow them to hang thus for many 
hours." 

" It is true," said Theophilns; ''and when he 
is thus extended, the executioner hath pincers^ 
and other irons in the fire, which being heated, he 
useth on the sufferer as the judge directeth." 

Lavinia listened to this explanation much as a 
lady of the present day would attend to a work- 
man who was pointing out the various wheels and 
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cogs of a steam-engine. In the meantime^ there 
was a slight noise at the further end of the room, 
and Dorothea, for whom these dreadful preparar 
tions were made, was brought in between two 
gaolers. The simplicity of her dress, the white 
tunic, the maiden's white toga with the border of 
purple, and the white shoes, contrasted strangely 
with the pomp and luxury displayed in the gar- 
ments of the ladies who were present to behold 
her trial. 

Standing in the midst of the court, and throw* 
ing back, at the judge's command, her veil, she 
remained for a few moments, as it seemed to the 
spectators, in prayer. At last the judge spoke : 
haying asked her name, he requested her courte- 
ously to sacrifice ; and pointed to the little altar, 
and the Priest, which were to be seen on his right. 
Dorothea replied simply, and in few words, that 
the King of Kings had forbidden her to obey in 
this matter. 

" It cannot be," said Sapritius, " that you can 
intend, lady, to persist in this madness. It is well 
enough for those who have nothing to gain by a 
longer life : you have every thing to enjoy ; health, 
and riches, and love, and state^ Return to your 
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friends and home ; they will forgive your short 
madness : we will call it sorcery, or witehcrafty 
or a charm ; only be one of us again." . 

" I dare not speak much of my own resolution," 
replied Dorothea, " because it is not mine own* 
but God's ; but, by His grace, these arguments 
can weigh nothing with me." 

" There is yet another side of the picture," said 
Sapritius : '* you may probably know, or guess at, 
the use of the instrument you see before you. 
This I can tell you, that men, used to fatigue and 
hunger, and thirst, and pain^ and, by Hercules, no 
cowards, have given way under it ; and you, so 
delicately brought up, how can you hope to en- 
dure it?" 

"Because," replied the Christian Maiden, "the 
pains of your engine, sharp though they be, are 
but for a moment ; those reserved for apostates 
are far more grievous, and they are eternal." 

"Our gods," said the magistrate, " have power 
Ukewise to torment the soul ; and thus you will 
but pass from torture on earth to a greater torture 
among the furies below." 

"Your gods!" answered Dorothea. "I will 
not ridicule them, nor their worshippers ; I could 
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far sooner weep over both ; and would do so, but 
that you might imagine me to be weeping for 
myself. If you have no better argument than 
this, I will pray you to do your work at once." 

"You shall have your desire," repHed Sapritius; 
and he signed to the executioner to seize the 
martyr ; at the same time making him a private 
signal to attach her to the equuleus withoiit hurt- 
ing her more than the suspension of her body by 
the arms and feet must necessarily do. There 
was a short pause. 

** You are sporting with me," at length said the 
Vii^-Martyr. ^'I know that this is nothing; 
I would that you would do your worst speedily^ 
that I might see Him Whom my soul desireth." 

" Who is that ?" inquired the judge. 

" It is Christ, the Son of God/' 

'^ And where is He ?" demanded Sapritius. 

" In that He is God," said Dorothea, " He is 
everywhere ; in that He is man, He sitteth on the 
Bight Hand of the Father. And I tell you, Sa- 
pritius, that could you see the delights of that 
most blessed Place, where He now is, and whither 
fie calleth His followers, and among them, as I 
trust, me, all your desire and study would be to 
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know how you might, in accordance with His 
Will, the soonest arrive there." 

"The executioners may do their work," said 
Sapritius, calmly; and leaning on one side, he 
began a poUtical conversation with Caius Festus, 
who sat near to him. 

It was because the ancient martyrologists be- 
lieved that what the Holy Martyrs could endure 
to suffer, we, professing to be engaged in the 
same Christian chivalry, could at least endure to 
hear, that they have so accurately described the 
various agonies by which those heroes went to 
their rest. Doubtless, it is partly our want of 
faith, which hinders me from describing, and would 
hinder you from reading, what the holy Dorothea 
suffered : but it is also partly to be attributed to 
the softening effect which the extension of the 
Church has had on successive generations, and 
which it had not yet had time to work on the 
hearts of the early Christians. 

There was silence in the court, only interrupted 
by the creaking of the screws, and the straining 
of the ropes, as the executioner did his work. 
But there were no groans from the sufferer ; and 
those who looked on her said that her face was 
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Ml of holy joy. It were almost crael to tell the 
means hy which the devil attempted to ohtain the 
victory; to describe the red hot hooks and pincers, 
the lamps and the fire, by which the patient martyr 
was tried. The more that the Powers of Dark- 
ness exerted their utmost efforts against her, the 
more gloriously did her Saviour triumph in 
her. 

That which we cannot bear to describe, Roman 
ladies had the hearts, to witness. It is true that 
Lavinia, unused, Uke her mother, to suck spec- 
tacles, at first turned away her head ; but curi- 
osity and cruelty soon triumphed, and she, like the 
others, watched eagerly the proceedings of the 
torturer. 

It seemed a long hour to the spectators, that 
this trial continued; and then Sapritius, fearing 
that the sufferer might sink under it, ordered her 
to be released, and carried into an adjoining apart- 
ment, where the apostate Christe and Calliste 
were ready to receive her. Of her own age and 
sex, and her old playmates, they, her persecutor 
thought, might possibly obtain that by persuasion 
which he had failed to extort by violence. He was 
again bitterly disappointed. When Dorothea was 
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Bummoned, she brought with her her two friends, 
now no longer apostates, but penitents ; and, hur- 
ried by Sapritius to the block, they bore good 
testimony by their deaths to the Faith they had 
once denied. 

But S. Dorothea's crown was not so to be 
reached; her glory, or rather the glory of her 
Lord manifested in her, was to be perfected by 
another weary conflict. Released at length, when 
life was plainly going fast, she also was ordered 
to be led to the block. 

''Now,'' said Sapritius, as the executioners 
were preparmg to conduct her thither, " now do 
you confess your madness ? now do you ask the 
forgiveness of the gods, and of us ?" 

'* I pray for forgiveness for you," said the dying 
Martyr ; '' and I will pray for it when I am in the 
Land whither I am fast going." 

" And what kind of land is that ?" inquired 
Sapritius. 

" A Land," returned Dorothea, " of perpetual 
l^ht, and of everlasting spring and joy : there is 
no night, nor winter, nor sorrow: there is the River 
of the water of Life, clear as crystal ; and the 
Tree of Life, that yieldeth her fruit every month; 
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there are fadeless flowers, and a Paradise of 
pleasure.'* 

" I pray you. Maiden/* said Theophilus, " if 
these things he as you say, to send me, when you 
be come to that Land, some of those same flowers 
of which you speak.*' 

Dorothea fixed her eyes on the young patrician^ 
and said in her own sweet clear voice, — ^a voice 
now faint with approaching death, — " I will :'* 
and she was led to the hlock. 

" By the Twin Brothers," said Festus, " I never 
yet saw assurance like that of this Nazarene. 
How boldly she carried it off to the very last ! 
Well, Mercury preserve us from such madness I for 
there is no saying who will be next seized hy it.** 

" I do not look, good Festus, to hear that you 
have joined that sect," said Alhinia. 

^* By Hercules, I trust not. And meet we at 
the Praefect's, to night ?'* 

" We are asked thither to supper," replied the 
lady. ''And I hear that the entertainment is to 
be worthy of Sapritius, and we all know his taste." 

" His carvers, as I hear, come from Rome,'* re- 
marked Theophilus. '' At least, I know that they 
give lessons in their art here, because I have sent 
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one of my slaves to practise on their wooden 
joints." 

*' There are no more prisoners, I think," said 
Festus. ** Excellent Albinia, your litters are in 
waiting." 

" Come, Lavinia," said her mother. " But, in 
the name of the twelve gods, who is this ?" 

As she spoke, a boy approached them of such 
extreme beauty, that never did human eyes rest on 
greater loveliness. In his hand he carried four 
roses, two white, and two red : roses so exquisitely 
coloured, so beautifully veined, of leaves so trans- 
parently delicate, and of scent so delicious, that it 
seemed as if no earthly garden could have pro- 
duced them. He held them out to Theophilus. 

"Who are you?" exclaimed he, in a voice of 
astonishment. 

"That matters not," replied the messenger. 
" These flowers are for you." 

" For me ? And who sendeth them ?" 

" Dorothea," was the answer. 

"Dorothea I" cried all. "Why she but now 
went to her death I" 

"Even 80," returned the messenger: "and 
she thus fulfilleth her promise. You asked ben 
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when she should be entered into the Paradise of 
which she spoke, to send you some of its flowers, 
and she sendeth you these by me." And even 
while he was speaking, he yanished. 

" Wonderful !" cried Lavinia. " What glorious 
flowers ! and at this time of the year, when there 
is not a rose even in the Grardens of Csesar." 

'* Wonderful call you it ? To me it is above 
wonder," said Theophilus. 

"Perhaps you believe what Dorothea said?" 
sneered Festus. 

'*I do," said Theophilus calmly. "I am a 
Christian." 

** You were ever fond of a jest," said Albinia ; 
but trust a woman's wit, and be more careful of 
your subjects." 

" I am not jesting. Take me, if you will, to 
the Prefect ; I will tell him what I tell you." 

'' That I will, then," said Festus : but Albinia 
interposed. 

** Nay, nay, worthy Festus ; the man is mad. 
Call the physician, not the magistrate." 

'* Do I look like one that is mad, Albinia ? Do 
I speak like a madman ? Festus is right ; let him 
use his will with me." 

d2 
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Sapritius was resting himself after the fatigue 
of the morning, when news was hrought that 
Theophilus was heing led in a prisoner. 

" Now the gods mend your hrains, Geta," he 
cried to the slave, " or else a lash of cow-hide 
must. Is leading in a prisoner, thou wouldst 
say?" 

**Not so, an it please your worship," replied 
Geta. *' He hath professed himself a Christian." 

^' fTe professed himself ! The world is becoming 
Christian, I think. But bring him in, and let us 
hear him for himself." 

Happy Dorothea ! She not only gained a most 
glorious crown for herself, and brought back two 
apostates from the faith, but changed a persecutor 
into a martyr. For Theophilus, standing firm to 
the Cross he was so long in taking up, defying all 
the efforts of his adversaries, and being faithful 
unto death, went home to his reward, being bap- 
iized in his own blood, and is, with S. Dorothea, 
reckoned among the Martyrs, and commemorated 
on the sixth day of February. 

[Authorities. The most ancient martyrologrles, luid a MS. pub. 
lished by Surius, i. 896.] 
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It was the noon of the day hefore that which was 
to decide the mastership of the world. The two 
Roman Emperors, Constantine and Maxentius, 
were at war ; their armies were drawing near to 
each other, and it was soon to he seen who would 
he master of the West, and who an outcast and a 
fugitive. 

Constantine was a heliever in Christ ; he was 
the first Roman Emperor that turned from the 
worship of idols to serve the True God. But he 
was not haptized, and, indeed^ he knew hut little 
of Christianity. Maxentius was a Pagan, and a 
fierce enemy of the people of God ; and thus 
the approachiog conflict seemed to he, not so much 
hetween two earthly sovereigns, as hetween the 
Prince of the power of this world, and the Cross 
of Christ." 
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The Emperor Constantine had advanced almost 
to the gates of Rome : Maxentius intended to 
send forth his army to meet him, hut himself to 
remain, shut up in the city, because the oracles had 
said that it would be dangerous for him to leave it. 

It was such a day as we, in this climate of Eng- 
land, seldom know; wherever you turned your 
eye, the sky was clear, bright, and blue ; there 
was a gentle south wind, just sufficient to stir the 
leaves ; and the trees (for it was towards the end 
of October) were in all the glory of their autumn 
tints. The City of Rome rose before Gonstantine 
in all its beauty. High above ever^rthing else 
towered the Capitol, with its three temples. Tou 
might see the ascent of a hundred steps by which 
it was reached from the Forum, and its great 
brazen gates that glittered in the sun. There was 
the Temple of Apollo on the Palatine hill, and the 
Pantheon, with its silver roof. The walls were 
strongly manned and defended, and sometimes the 
faint sounds of a trumpet might be caught from 
within. 

Constantine looked long and earnestly on what 
the Roman poets delighted to call the Eternal 
City. He thought of the many emperors that had 
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ruled in it : many of them the curses of the human 
race, and the scourges of God : one or two the 
delight of mankind : hut all now called to give in that 
account which he himself must one day also render 
to God. Then he thought of the mighty tyran^ 
who then ruled in that city, of his great army, and 
many conquests : and he looked round him on his 
own forces, inferior in numher, and less experi- 
enced in the art of war. His camp was strongly 
fortified after the fashion of the times, and from 
the spot where he stood, he could see it all. It 
was square, and surrounded hy a deep ditch, and 
a rampart of wood. His tent stood in the middle 
of its upper end : hehind him were the allies, 
Britons, Gauls, and Spaniards; to his right an 
open space called the qtutstorium, to his left the 
priBtorium ; and beyond each of these were sta- 
tioned the Life Guards. Immediately before him 
were the tribunes of the army ; and in front of 
them divided, like a city by streets and lanes, was 
the whole mass of his soldiers. 

"It is even thus,'* said Constantine, "that 
many a general has looked for the last time over 
his troops ; who, the next evening, has been left 
to the kites, or, perhaps, been so far remembered 
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as to be thrown into a hasty grave. They say, 
and I belieye them, that the God of Christians has 
done wonders ; but then He only stretches out 
His arm for those who have received Him by 
baptism. If He would. He could save me now. 
' We know/ as the good old Bishop Cornelius was 
telling me the other day, 'that an idol is no- 
thing in the world.' If Maxentius prospers, it 
will be by the aid of the One True God ; and will 
He aid one who has been the enemy of His 
people ? And yet what right have I to think He 
will help me, who am not yet admitted into the 
number of His sons ?" 

As Constantine was thinking in this way, a 
bright light, Hke a flash of lightning, made him 
look up. He saw before him, in the clear sky, a 
fiery cross ; a cross of such intense brightness, 
that it dazzled his eyes to gaze on it. It was in 
this shape : 
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and round it, in Greek letters, were the words, in 
THIS CONQUER. The emperor was amazed he- 
jond measure ; he doubted his eyes : he looked 
around to see whether he saw other objects dis- 
tinctly. Yes ; there, behind him, was the Roman 
Eagle ; and right across the camp at the Decuman 
gate, he could see a party of soldiers going out to 
forage. His eyes were as clear as ever : he looked 
again^ and still the cross blazed in the sky, and 
still yictory was promised in it. But why in that 
shape ? It was formed of two Greek letters, X 
and P, that is, cA, and r ; and these, you see, are 
the two first letters of our Blessed Lord's name. 
This abbreviation, or, as we call it, monogram, was 
often employed by the Early Christians to signify 
Christ. 

Constantine turned and went into his tent. 
Hour after hour passed away, and still he remained 
there, till at last his great officers began to wonder 
what was become of him. The praefect of the 
camp, who was the officer next under the emperor, 
at length went to the door, and received permission 
to enter. 

" You are come in happy time," said Constan- 
tine* "I have had a glorious vision from the 
God Whom you serve." 
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" I rejoice with all my hearty to hear the Caesar 
say so," repHed Pomponius, himself a Christian. 
" But may I crave to know of what sort it was, 
and when it appeared ?" 

Constantine told him; and then continued, 
** Now listen to what I have determined. I will 
no longer use the Roman Eagle for my standard ; 
this Cross shall be my banner instead. Send the 
principal smith to the principia,*' (that is, to the 
head-quarters of the camp). " But stay : what is 
the hour?" 

*• About the twelfth," answered the Praefect: 
" the sun has set nearly half an hour." 

" Then it is time," repUed Constantine, 
"to give the watchword." And he took from 
one comer of his tent a small square piece of 
wood, and wrote on it, in Latin, the words 
which, in Greek, had surrounded the miraculous 
Cross. 

"The soldiers will marvel at so uncommon a 
watchword," remarked the Prsefect. " Is it your 
Majesty's will that the cause of it should be 
known?" 

" Let the principal Christian officers, both Tri- 
bunes and Centurions, know : they will judge to 
whom it may be fit to tell it. And let me, also. 
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have the Bishop Cornelius ; if he is not in the 
camp, he is not far from it." 

" And at what time will your Majesty hold your 
Council ?" asked Pomponius. " For we Christiana 
hold it presumptuous to use no means to hring 
that to pass which we are seeking." 

"You are right," replied the Emperor. "I 
will call a Council at the third hour of the night. 
And, till then, farewell." 

It was much ahout the same hour that Constan* 
tine, in his tent, was consulting the good Bishop 
Cornelius, receiving his advice, and calling him to 
witness that, if he were success^, he would estab- 
lish the Church throughout his dominions, and 
that Maxentius, in his palace, was sitting down to 
a Royal Banquet. I cannot describe to you the 
splendour of that feast. Two thousand choice 
fishes, and seven thousand birds of different kinds 
were served up ; a multitude of slaves, brought 
from the ftirthest parts of the world, from Britain 
and India — ^from Mount Caucasus and Spain — 
waited, crowned with flowers: the dishes were 
brought in to the sound of flutes ; wines of all 
sorts were served up in flagons of gold ; a huge 
dish of silver, called the shield of Minerva, was. 
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handed round to the guests^ filled with the most 
costly meats, that each might take what he chose. 
The talk was sach as Christians wotdd shrink 
from hearing ; mitil, as the night grew deep, there 
was nothing to be heard but drunken shoutings 
and mirth. 

The next morning the rising sun shewed the 
army of Constantine that the Eagle was gone, and 
a new standard was in its place. The Cross was 
at the top ; under it were the images of Constan- 
tine and his two sons ; and below these hung a 
purple banner, spangled with jewels, and fringed 
with cloth of gold. The Pagans swore by their 
gods that the fortune of Constantine was deserting 
him, and that the Roman £agle of Maxentius 
would never be conquered by the sign of the 
Nazarene : the Christians thanked Gtod and took 
courage. 

It was a gallant sight, as, almost at the same 
moment, the army of Maxentius issued from the 
city, and that of Constantine from the camp. 
Each moved on in three lines ; on the one side the 
Eagle, on the other the Cross, rose above the infe- 
rior standards ; and on each side there was a red 
streamer, which fluttered from a spear — the signal 
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of immediate battle. You might see the soldiers 
making their wills ; the centurions giving the ban- 
ners to the bravest veterans ; the watchword was 
given out, the trumpets blew together, the horns 
and clarions sounded, and messages were sent 
by horsemen from the general of each army to all 
parts of his legions. Maxentius, as I said, was 
not there in person ; but his prsefect rode round the 
ranks, and exhorted his soldiers to fight for Jove 
of the Capitol, and the eternal fires of Vesta ; the 
gods of their forefathers, their own hearths and 
altars. Constantine, who was mounted on a milk- 
white horse, gave the Cross, or, as it was called, 
labarum, to fifty veterans ; and then, reminding 
the Christians under whose protection they fought, 
and the Pagans that the God Whom he himself 
served had given him a sign from heaven, bade the 
horns and clarions sound the charge. 

Then there was nothing to be distinguished but 
the rolling backwards and forwards of the long 
lines as they were dashed one against the other : 
nothing to be heard but the thunder of the captains, 
and the shouting. Only this was to be observed, 
that wherever, throughout the whole of that dread- 
ful day, the Cross was borne, confusion and terror 
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seized the troops of Maxentius. The veterans of 
his army made a furious attack upon it; and 
though many of the guards fell, the standard- 
hearer himself, the most furiously assaulted of all, 
remained unwounded. Arrows and lances flew off 
his armour just as hailstones leap from a high 
church roof; indeed, some said that they never 
touched it, hut were warded off hy an unseen 
hand. Old Statins hore it well for many hours ; 
at last he gave it to a comrade ; and had no sooner 
done so, than a javelin pierced his corslet, and 
laid him on the ground. The new standard-hearer^ 
in his turn, seemed to become invulnerable. 

Maxentius was exhibiting games in the circus, 
when news was brought that the day would be 
lost unless he put himself at the head of his troops ; 
that a new standard carried confusion wherever it 
came, and that the gods themselves were fighting 
against him. He desired to hear what the oracles 
said : they assured him that the enemy of Rome 
should perish ; and, encouraged by this prophecy, 
he galloped out at the head of a body of chosen 
horse. But, as he hurried along, horses without 
their riders tearing past him, flying soldiers, and 
here and there centurions, shewed him which way 
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the day was going. Still he pressed on ; and by his 
great strength and courage had almost turned the 
fight. Constantine seeing that he was pressing hard 
a body of one of the most exposed legions, ordered 
the labarum to its aid ; and, as if by magic, the 
veterans, who fought round the tyrant, fled. Max- 
entius was hurried on with them ; the rout became 
general ; the white horse of Constantine pressed 
them on one side, the labarum blazed on the other ; 
and fearful havoc was made in the fields that lay 
between the scene of batde and the Tiber. There 
was a bridge of boats, which the flying troops 
must pass; the central ones were clamped with 
an iron hook, which could easily be loosed in case 
of need. But now — by what means I know not — 
it was unfastened. On came the troops, horse and 
foot, heavy and light armed, veterans and soldiers 
in their first campaign, Romans and allies : on 
they came along the treacherous bridge, pouring 
on it from the shore, urging the foremost forward, 
themselves urged on by the hindmost. And still 
there arose the shriek of those who were thrust 
over the end of the unfastened boat ; hundreds 
dropped into the water, and, from their heavy 
armour, sank like lead. It was in vain that those 
E 2 
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who saw their danger struggled, and fought^ and 
cried "Back!" The troops behind, fearing 
nothing so much as their pursuers, still pressed 
onward, onward ; Maxentius is carried along the 
bridge ; he sees the danger ; he commands the 
crowd, on their allegiance, to turn ; his voice is lost 
in the tumult; he is borne over the side; he 
grasps at the edge of the boat ; he chngs for his 
hfe ; the water is swift, and his armour heavy ; 
he is sucked under and disappears. 

That evening Constantine entered the City in 
triumph, under the protection of the victorious 
€ross. 



[Aathorities.— EU8BBIU8, VU, Const, 1. 27, 28, 38, 39. Flbury, 

11. 647.] 
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It was not intended that the Church of God 
should, while it is militant in this world, he at 
rest for long together. No sooner is it delivered 
from " fightings without/' than it is exposed to 
" fears within." 

When Constantine had come to the £mpire, and 
persecutions had ceased throughout the world, an 
enemy appeared in the hosom of the Church far 
more dangerous than any with which he had yet 
had to fight. This was the heretic Arius. 

Arius taught that our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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the Son of God, was not truly and really God. 
Those who had all their lives long been looking to 
Him, waiting for Him, calling on Him, beheving 
Him to be their Pattern, their Sacrifice, their Re- 
deemer, their Mediator, the Exceeding great Re- 
ward, their Lord and their God, were filled with 
grief and horror that any one professing to be a 
Christian, should dare to spread abroad so blas- 
phemous a doctrine. But there were not wanting 
those who upheld it, nor those who, by their 
teaching, were drawn away from the Truth. 

At last the Bishops of all parts of the Church 
came together to determine this matter ; and they 
met at Nicsea, in Bithynia. Here the wicked 
Arius was declared to be no longer in the Commu* 
nion of the Church ; and he, and all his fol- 
lowers, were dehvered over to a solemn curse. 
Then, too, it was that the Nicene Creed, nearly 
such as we have it in our Communion Service, was 
drawn up, and declared to be the Faith of the 
Church. 

One might have thought that Arius, find- 
ing himself thus condemned, would repent of 
the evil of his ways ; but, like all wicked men, 
he was the more hardened in his wickedness. He 
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went on spreading his heresy wherever he could ; 
he had several Bishops on his side ; and at last the 
Emperor Constantine^ the same who had seen the 
miraculous Cross^ if he did not altogether hecome 
an Allan, thought that Arius ought not to have 
been cut off from the Church. 

At this time, S. Alexander was Bishop of Con- 
stantinople. He was ninety years old, and had 
seen several persecutions of the Church, in all of 
which he had stood firm to the Faith. Now Con- 
stantine knew how much authority this good 
old Bishop had ; and, sending for him, desired 
that, on a certain day, which he fixed, he 
would receive Arius to his Communion. It was 
in vain that Alexander wept, and besought the 
Emperor not to urge him on to so great a crime : 
in vain that he proved, by the clearest arguments, 
that Arius was a blasphemer. Constantine, who 
was not yet baptized, insisted, and the Bishop 
withdrew in the greatest grief. He came to his 
house, and called a Council of the Bishops and 
principal Priests, who then happened to be in 
Constantinople, and they disputed much and long 
as to what was to be done. Some said that, con- 
sidering all things, there would be no sin in re- 
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ceiying the Communion with Arias ; some said 
that they would rather suffer martyrdom than do 
so ; and the greater part were greatly afraid and 
distressed. 

At last, James of Nisibis, of whom I shall teU 
you more another time, rose, and spoke thus : 
" My Fathers and Brethren, it has ever been the 
lot of the Church of God to thrive best when in 
the sorest trouble ; and ever a mark of the Children 
of God, then to bring forth most plenteously the 
fruit of good works when they were in the midst 
of affiction. Job triumphed on a dunghill ; the 
Three Children had no less a Companion than the 
Son of God in the midst of the burning fiery for- 
nace ; Paul and Silas sang praises in the dungeon ; 
holy Ignatius bore noble witness in the mouths of 
the lions, and Cyprian at the block. Wherefore, I 
am of good hope that out of our present danger 
our Lord, Who is our Only md Ever-Uving Head, 
will work out the good of His Church. But we 
have trusted too much to ourselves ; we have gone 
about to persuade the Emperor with cunning words 
of human wisdom, and have, cherefore, failed. 
Yet that which the Three Hmidred and Eighteen*' 
(James meant the Bishops who were assembled 
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at the Council of Nicaea, and who amounted to 
that number) " have decreed, that we steadfastly 
maintain ; that the Son of God is of one sub- 
stance WITH THE Father, as we daily sing in 
our churches. Wherefore my counsel is, that we 
leave off from further disputes which avail no- 
thing, and commit ourselves wholly to God, seeing 
that it is written, * It is time for Thee, Lord, to 
lay to Thine Hand, for they have destroyed Thy 
Law/ There lack seven days to the time that 
this heretic is to he received into the Church ; let 
us spend them in prayer and fasting : peradventure 
God will be gracious unto us, and deliver us from 
this great evil." 

Then answered Alexander, "What your Blessed- 
ness" (for that was then the common title of 
Bishops) " hath said, is said well. This, also, is my 
counsel : heretics may use persuasion and dispu- 
tation : prayer and fasting are the arms by which 
Catholics conquer." 

All that week there went up an earnest cry to 
God from the Church of Constantinople, that 
now, if ever. He would make bare His holy arm : 
there was prayer to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
that He would arise, and plead His own cause. 
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and remember how the foolish man blasphemed 
Him daily: there was prayer to the Holy Ghost, 
that He, Who had inspired the Fathers of Nicsea, 
would not forsake those who upheld what had 
been by them decreed. 

And how did the Arians pass the week ? In 
feasting and revelry : their cause, they said, must 
be the cause of God, for the Emperor had approved 
it, and it was all but victorious. Arius, now an 
old man, was caressed and praised by all, and his 
heart was lifted up within him. 

It was on the Sunday that he was to be received 
to Communion ; and already it was the Saturday. 
Arius had another audience of the Emperor, who 
professed to be well satisfied with him, and dis- 
missed him with great honour. It seemed to his 
followers that all was safe; a few hours more, 
and they would have gained their wishes. And 
making a triumphal procession, they carried Arius 
through the City. 

Still the Catholics went on praying ; they did 
not see whence help was to come ; but they knew 
that with God nothing was impossible. Alexan- 
der, in his church, with two Priests, continued in- 
stant in supplication ; and, though they heard the 
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shouts of their enemies, they were only stirred up 
to the greater fervency. 

It was ahout three o'clock in the afternoon, and 
the procession had reached the Place of Constan- 
tine, the great square of the City. The counte- 
nances of the Bishops and Priests, who were with 
Anus, were flushed with their triumph : he him- 
self looked pale and weary. He asked if there 
was no house where he could rest, and they shewed 
him one into which he entered, and asking his 
friends to wait for him, said that he wished to he 
alone. 

The crowd waited for some time with patience ; 
then people hegan to whisper to each other that 
the delay was very singular — ^that something must 
be the matter — ^that they did not Uke the look of 
the affair. Presently the door of the house opened, 
and a deacon, who was of Arius's party, ran across 
the public place, the crowd making room for him, 
to the house of Caius Lavinius, a physician, who 
lived on the opposite side. Several men cried out, 
" What is the matter ?" " Who needs the physi- 
cian V but no answer was returned ; and the two 
entered the house together, and closed the door. 
And now suspense and impatience rose very high ; 
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and a feeling of terror cam^ over the multitude, as 
if some awful thing were gois^ on within. In a 
few moments the physician came out, and said, 
" Grood people, I advise you to go to your homes. 
Arius is dead." 

The heretic had, indeed, perished hy the visita- 
tion of God : his howels had fallen out ; and the 
spot of his death was long held accursed. 

Thus prayer triumphed; and S. Alexander, 
with a thankful, yet awe-stricken heart, celehrated 
the Communion with his flock on the following 
day. 

[Authorities.— SocRATKS i., 38. Sozombk. it., 29. Flbvrt hi. 
323.] 
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" The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much." Such is God's promise by the 
mouth of His Holy Apostle ; and at all times, and 
in all places, He has fulfilled it. But though all 
prayer, when offered up by those who love Him, is 
of great power, much more is it pleasing to Him 
when it comes from His Priests, who are the ap- 
pointed intercessors for His people, weeping for 
them " between the Porch and the Altar," that is 
to say, in the church, where He has set His Name, 
and where He dwells. 
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I am now going to tell you the history of one 
case in which He heard prayer in a very remark- 
ahle manner. It was at the time when the Roman 
Empire, that mighty dominion, to which the larger 
part of the world had heen suhject, was going to 
decay. The Emperors had already become Chris- 
tian ; but a great part of the people still remained 
heathens, and worshipped idols of wood and stone. 
It Tfras about three hundred and fifty years after 
the birth of our Saviour. 

The Persians were then a fierce nation, bordering 
on the eastern part of the Boman Empire ; and 
there was always war between the two kingdoms. 
The cities that lay along the border never knew 
what peace meant ; they were sometimes besieged 
by the Romans, and sometimes by the Persians ; 
sometimes they belonged to one side, and some- 
times to the other ; and the inhabitants lived in 
continual fear, and doubt, and danger. Nisibis 
was the strongest and largest of all these cities ; and 
it belonged, at the time of which I am telling you« 
to the Romans. Now Sapor, the King of Persia, 
set his mind upon it, and determined to besiege it; 
he gathered his horsemen and footmen together^ 
and besides these, he had a great number of ele- 
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phants. For at that time, and in those countries, 
thejr used elephants in hattle ; there was a kind of 
wooden tower put on their hroad backs, and 
fastened underneath their bodieswith strong girths. 
This tower was filled with armed men, having 
bows, arrows, and spears ; and besides these, a 
man sat on the neck of the elephant to guide him, 
having a goad in his hand ; for elephants are 
driven in the same way as oxen are here in Eng- 
land, with goads, because their skin is too thick to 
feel anything else. As King Sapor looked on all 
his army, he said in his heart, "Tush! I shall never 
be cast down : there shall no harm happen unto 
me" He knew that the people of Nisibis were 
Christians ; but he did not know how easily the 
OoD Who made heaven and earth, the sea and all 
that therein is, can defend those who put their 
trust in Him. He did not know that it is nothing 
with the Lord to help either with many, or with 
them that have no power; and so he marched 
along rejoicing in his own strength, and praising 
his god, and counting of the great riches which he 
hoped to find in the city. 

The men of Nisibis heard of his coming ; and 
they were greatly afraid and distressed. Their 
f2 
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walls were not strong, and their soldiers were not 
many ; it would be a long time before help could 
come to them from the Roman Emperor ; and how 
they were to stand out against King Sapor they 
did not know. But they had a better defence than 
wall and soldiers in their city : it was their Bishop^ 
whose name was James, the same of whom I told 
you in the last story. He was now an old man : 
all his life had been spent in holiness, and in 
doing good : for many hours of the day and night 
he had knelt in prayer, year after year : he gave 
alms to his power, yea, and beyond his power : 
he served God with fasting and tears ; he had 
put his life in danger for the sake of the Church ; 
in short, he was one of those who, like holy 
Enoch of old, walked with God. He^ too, saw 
the danger in which his people were : he knew 
how strong was the Persian army, and how weak 
was his own city ; but his faith was able to over- 
come the world. He cried earnestly to God to 
preserve His people from those that feared Him 
not; he besought Him not to permit His holy 
place to be defiled by the heathen; to stretch 
forth His Strong Right Hand, and make His 
salvation known. He exhorted the people com- 
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mitted to his charge, now, if ever, to be instant in 
prayer; now, if ever, to keep themselves free from 
sin : he reminded them of the great deliverances 
which God had brought to pass in the old time 
before them. " Look," he said, " at the gene- 
rations of old, and see : did ever any trust in the 
Lord, and was confounded ? did any abide in His 
fear, and was forsaken? or whom did He ever 
despise, that called upon Him ?" 

Accordingly, the great church of Nisibis was 
full of people from morning till evening : men, 
and women, and children were earnest in beseech- 
ing God to repent of the evil. But while they 
were thus in instant prayer, they knew, and their 
Bishop reminded them, that God would not have 
them neglect means. They made their walls 
higher, and their gates stronger : they sent out 
parties of men to give warning of King Sapor's 
approach ; they brought in, day by day, herds of 
sheep and oxen, barrels of flour, and sacks of 
wheat from the country, to serve for victuals in the 
siege. Long after night-fall you might hear the 
smiths at work, making swords, and sharpening 
javelins ; you might see a party of men labouring 
by torch-light on the wall : you might notice the 
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public granaries open, and proyisions beingbrought 
into them ; and, better than all, you might see, if 
you went into the church, the Bishop James (or, 
as the Holy Church throughout all the world has 
agreed in calling him, S. Jaihes of Nisibis), kneel- 
ing at the Altar, and interceding with God for the 
city over which he was set. 

Every day brought some fresh news of the ad- 
vance of King Sapor's army : and at length, on a 
summer evening, the Persian host was seen on the 
top of the hills that lay about the town. First 
advanced the horse, with trumpets and drums 
sounding: then the royal elephants, with their 
tall towers ; and then, in long dark lines, came the 
rest of the army. Behind these were a eon^sed 
crowd of people with the baggage bearers, and the 
women that followed the camp. You might know 
King Sapor by his white horse, and the Hght crown 
of gold that he wore round his helmet. 

That was a sad night in Nisibis ; and few of its 
inhabitants thought of sleep : some, Hke S. James, 
because they were praying; but more, because 
their fears kept them awake. The next mOTning 
the siege began in earnest. You might see the 
Persian soldiers creeping up to the wall, to make 
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what they called, in those times, a tortoise. There 
were four ranks of men ; those nearest the wall 
stood upright ; those hehind them hent forward ; 
the third row knelt : and the outermost crouched 
down on the ground. These men were so fenced 
with shields that nothing could hurt them ; and 
they formed a kind of hill of metal, sloping up 
against the wall. On the hacks of these soldiers 
stood others, and on their hacks a third set, and 
so on tiU they were even with the top of the wall. 
Then other soldiers climhed up to the top of the 
tortoise, and fought with the citizens, trying to 
get over the hattlements. The men of Nisihis 
were not idle ; they threw down stones, rocks, and 
other heavy things, endeavouring to hreak up the 
tortoise, and thus free themselves from the danger. 
They were the more encouraged to resist, because 
it was just nine o'clock in the morning, one of the 
seven daily hours of prayer ; and they saw the 
women and children flocking to the great church 
to pray for their hushands, their sons, and their 
hrothers. For some time they failed in all their 
efforts : at last some of the strongest men 
contrived, with a heavy beam, to break open 
some of the upper shields, and the tortoise 
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came to the ground, and caused a great loss 
of life. 

' Then King Sapor knew that the siege would 
take up a long time. So he huilt two walls right 
round, between which his camp was pitched: 
the inner wall served to defend it from the be- 
sieged, and the outer, from any enemies who might 
attack him out of the country. All the Persian 
engineers employed themselves in making instru- 
ments to take the city. First of all, they had their 
battering rams. You probably know what a bat- 
tering ram is ; if not, I will describe it to you. 
A huge pair of gallows was raised at some little 
distance from the wall ; a heavy beam of wood 
was hung from it by chains; this beam had a 
large piece of iron, shaped like a ram's head at its 
end, and was driven backwards and forwards 
against the wall by fifty or a hundred men. Many 
of these rams were at work against the city day 
and night ; and the jar with which they came 
against the walls might be heard in every part of 
it. In one house you might see the mother nurs- 
ing her Uttle baby, and shuddering as she heard 
the blows of the ram at the end of the street ; in 
another you might see a wife watching over her 
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husband, wounded the day before by a poisoned 
arrow ; in another a dead man was laid out, wait- 
ing for burial : in another an officer was bidding 
farewell to his family, haying been just called, 
after a few moments <^ rest, to some post of es- 
pecial danger. But still in the church, at what- 
ever hour you might enter it, you might find S. 
James, or some of his Priests. It was a strange 
thing to compare the attack and the defence : the 
attack with dephants, horses, jarelins and arrows, 
the ram and the tortoise, the thunder of the cap- 
tains, and the shouting ; the defence by the 
prayers continually arising, as it were, in one 
stream to God. It was to be seen whether the 
Lord of Hosts, or the Prince of the power of this 
world were the more mighty. 

In the meantime, the walls in some places be- 
gan to totter : great stones fell oul ; the mortar 
gave way ; and still the heavy ram drove against 
aU the weakest places, and each stroke was felt 
like an earthquake by those who defended the 
wall.. But you must not think that the men of 
Nisibis sat quietly to see the ramparts thrown 
down ; this was not what S. James taught them ; 
it would not have been faith, but presumption. 
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God helps those who help themselves ; indeed, it 
is hj their helping themselves that He helps them. 
They shot at the soldiers who worked the ram ; 
they let down sacks and haskets of sand hetween 
it and the wall ; they hroke off its head hy rolling 
down rocks upon it. So that, after all, the Per- 
sians made hut very little progress. 

King Sapor swore hy the sun, which he wor- 
shipped after the manner of his country, that he 
would not leave a soul in the city when he had 
taken it. He called a council of his chief officers ; 
and they sat together devising the hest means to 
accomplish their purpose. The Christians, hear- 
ing this, hesought God that their counsel might 
he turned into fooHshness. 

You know that cannons were not invented till a 
thousand years later than the time of which I am 
writing. But instead of these, they used a 
kind of machines called catapults, which, by means 
of pulleys and strings, slung huge stones with 
great violence. So that now the Nisibseans were 
not safe in their walls; for these stones killed 
many in the streets, and crushed the roofs of 
houses, burying the sick and the dying, the mother 
and the child together. But it was particularly 
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noticed, that none of these rocks fell on the church, 
so that prayer went on there in safety. 

There was yet one more instrument that Sapor 
tried : imd that was called the City -taker. His 
carpenters were at work on it for many days ; and 
he thought that nothing could resist it. It was a 
tower of wood, much higher than the tops of the 
city walls, and moving on wheels. "When first 
hrought up against them, the men of Nisihis in- 
deed thought that their time was come. It was 
divided into three stages, and had, in the inside, a 
staircase of ladders from the hottom to the top. 
In the lowest stage was a hattering ram ; in the 
highest were a quantity of archers ; and the middle 
was so contrived as to open, and to allow a wooden 
bridge, just the height of the wall, to be thrown 
on to the ramparts, so as to make a passage for 
the besiegers. All the bravest warriors ran to the 
place where it was brought ; but no sooner were 
they opposite to it, than the archers above shot so 
thick and fast, that to stand on the ramparts was 
certain death. In the meantime, the ram thundered 
below ; and the wooden bridge, with a balustrade 
of wicker work, was flung on the ramparts, and 
the Persian soldiers leapt on to the wall. The 

6 
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archers were obliged to leave off shooting, lest they 
should wound some of their own friends ; but the 
battle between the Persians and the besieged, who 
now met foot to foot, and breast to breast, was 
very dreadful. Many on each side were pushed 
over the wall and dashed to pieces ; many were 
slain on the ramparts ; and every moment fresh 
Persians came pouriug up the ladders : and then 
friends and officers, who looked on from below, 
cheered them to the battle. Then there was a cry 
from the besieged, " Try it with fire !" And pre- 
sently the men of Nisibis were shooting arrows 
with matches against the wooden tower, or hold- 
ing burning beams close to it. But it was all in 
vain : the wood had been care^odly covered with 
untanned leather, a thing which, you know, it is 
impossible should take fire. So the besiegers 
gained courage, and the besieged lost it every 
moment. 

Tidings were carried to S. James at the church 
that unless the City-taker were destroyed, the city 
could not much longer hold out. It so happened 
that he was then celebrating the Holy Commu- 
nion ; for Christians, in those times, when love 
was warmer, and Uves hoUer than now, used to 
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receive it daily. " Go your way," he said to the 
messenger, " and bring me tidings again." The 
messenger hastened back to the wall ; and lo ! the 
City-taker had broken down beneath the weight of 
those who had crowded into it, and was lying, a 
mass of ruins, on the ground. And round it were 
scattered the mangled and crushed bodies of the 
archers who had shot from the top, or fought on 
the bridge at its side. 

King Sapor began to think that there must be 
something more than natural in the defence of the 
city, and he called off his men. Not that he 
thought, for a moment, of giving up the siege : no, 
his proud heart would not let him own that he 
was fighting against God, and he said that the 
men of Nisibis resisted him by magic. " If their 
God," he said, "is the God of the dry land, per- 
chance He is not the God of the rivers ; I will try 
if He can dehver them when we attack them in 
another manner." 

It was a happy sight for the Nisibseans when 
the Persian army drew off. At first they thought 
that Sapor would return no more, and every street 
was full of joy and thanksgiving. The church 
could not hold the multitudes of those that 
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thronged to it ; young men and maidens^ old men 
and children, praised His name. Who only is ex- 
cellent, with one heart and voice. But the wiser 
among them, while they shared in the joy, warned 
the others that the danger was not over; that 
Sapor would certainly return; that the worst 
might he yet to come. The lighter-hearted and 
the young could not helicTC this, till their Bishop 
also told them at least to he prepared for it. " At 
all events," said S. James, ^' let us thank God for 
our present quiet ; that we may sit in our houses 
without hearing the rams, and walk in our streets 
without being struck down by the catapults. And 
if the enemy shall return again, we shall remem- 
ber Who it is That hath delivered us from so 
great a death, and doth deliver ; in Whom we trust 
that He will yet deHver us." 

But now to explain what was the meaning of 
Sapor in withdrawing from the siege. There was 
a river which flowed through the city, called the 
Mygdon: at the place where it passed the 
wall, both in entering and on leaving Nisibis, a 
strong chain was drawn across it, so as to make 
it quite impossible that any enemy should, by 
means of boats, get into the heart of the city. 
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But the Persians had the idea> that they could 
make the river fight for them against their ene- 
mies. A httle way above Nisibis^ they built a 
wall of stones and earth on each side of the 
Mygdon> making it very thick and strong, so as 
to be able to bear almost any pressure. The Christ- 
ians, not understanding Sapor's design, thought 
that he must be hoping to turn the river into 
another course, in the belief that there would then 
be no water in the city. But as there were several 
wells, the failure of the river mattered veiy 
little ; and the inliabitants looked at it rather as 
a matter of amusement, than as anything serious. 
Some, indeed, there were, who thought otherwise, 
and prayed earnestly that the new device what- 
ever it should be, might be defeated ; and among 
this number was the Bishop. 

When the walls I have mentioned were raised 
to the height of fifty feet, they were carried on no 
further ; and the army was employed in another 
work : it was to dam up the river at the lower 
end of these walls. First' stakes were driven into 
the bed of the stream ; hurdles were fastened to 
them, and turf and stones piled against the 
hurdles: the mound every day became higher, 
G 2 
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and the river had more difficulty in forcing its 
way over it^ At last the new mound was made 
as high as the old walls; and the river thus 
flowed into a kind of reservoir, and stood fifty 
feet high above the surrounding fields; and as 
fresh water poured in, it trickled over the sides of 
the wall and hank. When things were in this 
state. Sapor gave orders that his army should 
hold themselves in readiness to enter the city: 
every man was armed, the different bodies of horse 
and foot in array, and the elephants with all their 
gay ornaments, the towers full of archers, and the 
drivers on their necks. 

They in the city saw all this, and could not 
devise its meaning. The most curious came to 
that part of the wall which touched the river : 
the wiser and more aged contented themselves 
with looking on at a greater distance. Presently, 
they saw men at work on the lower part of the 
dam : one moment more, and the whole gave way, 
and the great pent up body of water burst down 
with the sound of thunder, and rolled on to the 
city. On it came, tearing up banks, trees, and 
hedges: rolling posts, and rocks, and timber 
before it ; higher than the walls of the city, and 
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foaming like the sea in a storm. The men of 
Nisibis fled fast from that part of the wall where 
they had been lingering: the mass of water 
tore down the ramparts^ poured into the city, 
sweeping away houses, and shaking the whole 
place. It seemed, for a while, as if the deluge 
had come again : all the streets were several feet 
deep in water, and it was the general belief that 
the city was taken. Sapor had looked to haye 
marched in at the breach which the river had 
made, but that day the waters did not sink low 
enough ; so he went back to his tent, certain, as 
he thought, of taking Nisibis on the morrow : and 
his army as they followed sang songs of triumph 
to the praise of their king, and in thanksgiving 
to their gods. 

That evening the officers and principal inhabi- 
tants of Nisibis met in council to determine what 
should be done. Many had been drowned in the 
flood : a large piece of the wall lay flat on the 
ground, and it seemed as if the Persians had only 
to march in, and slay whomsoever they would. 
Some were for sending ambassadors to Sapor, and 
making the best conditions they could for them- 
selves: some said that the Persians had sworn 
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not to leave any alive in the eity, so that it was 
hopeless to think of any conditions ; others pro- 
posed that the women and children should he left 
hehind, and the strong men sally out, and try, in 
the darkness of the night, to cut their way through 
the hesiegers. Many of them said that they 
would rather die with their wives and little ones 
than leave them to the cruelty of the Persians : 
and some few, who were beUeved to be heathens 
at heart, talked of setting the city on fire, and 
perishing together in its ruins. When all had 
given their advice, the Bishop rose to speak. He 
asked them whether up to this time they had 
trusted in God, or in their wall ? If they had 
trusted in God, he said. He could dehyer them as 
well without ramparts as with them ; if they had 
trusted in their wall, they were fitly punished by 
seeing it destroyed. Nevertheless, since God 
works by means, he recommended their building 
another wall where the old one had stood; he 
told them that if all, men, women, and children, 
lent a hand to the work, they could finish it that 
night, and on the morrow they should see God's 
arm stretched out for their deliverance. 

So all that night the whole inhabitants wrought 
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as one man^ at the wall ; every hour it rose higher ; 
and hy the time that daylight hroke, was almost 
as high as the old rampart had heen. S. James 
continued in prayer all night before the altar of 
his church. 

The sun had just risen when Sapor^ with all his 
army, marched up to the breach. But, when he 
expected to enter without further opposition, to 
his astonishment, there was a new wall, as firm, 
to all appearance, as the other. Vexed and en- 
raged as he was at this, there was a sight which 
vexed and enraged him more. On this wall he 
saw One attired in purple Hke a Roman Em- 
peror, with a crown on his head : His stature was 
almost beyond that of a man, and His countenance 
stem, and very dreadful to look upon^ " Did ye 
not tell me," cried King Sapor to his followers, 
" did ye not tell me that the Emperor was far 
away?" "True, O King," they answered. 

" But lo !" returned Sapor, " I see him yonder 
in his purple robes ; and he must have brought 
succour to these Christians by night. 

" Let the King live for ever," replied one of his 
servants : " the Emperor Constantius is of a truth 
in the West, and He Whom thou there beholdest 
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resembleth him not> whoever He be ; for to my 
eyes He seemeth to be one of the gods." Then 
Sapor knew that he was indeed fighting against 
God. But his heart was hardened, and he was 
ashamed to shew fear. Urging on his horse, he 
hurled a javehn against the walls, as a token of 
hatred against that city, which he could not 
OTercome. 

At that moment S. James, the bishop, came 
upon the ramparts ; and looking down on the hosts 
below, the captains and the soldiers, and all the 
flower of Persia, he pronounced a curse upon them 
in the Name of the Lord God of Hosts, Whom 
their King had defied. There was silence both 
in the city and in the field for a few moments ; 
and then followed a low sound at a distance, like 
the wind playing with the branches in June. It 
became louder and stronger ; and presently a little 
cloud appeared in the west. Darker and darker 
grew the sky: more and more fei^fiilvfrew the 
sound ; and in a few short minuted, the heaven 
was black with millions of flies. Like the locusts 
of whom the Prophet spake, ''They ran like 
mighty men, they climbed the wall like men of 
war, they marched every one on his way, they 
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broke not their ranks : the earth quaked before 
them, the Heavens trembled, and the Lord 
uttered His voice before His army, for His camp 
was very great." 

But the swarm passed over the city, and settled 
on the camp of the Persians. Then you might 
have seen the horses, stung into fury, dashing 
from their masters, and galloping over the plain ; 
the elephants with their trunks raised in the air, 
their broad ears flapping like sails, and their tails 
scourging their sides, rushing madly through the 
ranks, bearing down men and standards and tents 
before them, bellowing for pain, and carrying 
destruction right and left. You might have seen 
the soldiers rolling on the ground to crush their 
tormentors, or tearing off their armour in agony. 
And within an hour the tents and the scattered 
helmets and shields of the flying were the only 
traces of the great army that had so lately, in all 
its pomp and glory, surrounded the city. 

And thus you see how God can answer the 
prayers of His servants, and overthrow their ene- 
mies by the meanest and feeblest of His creatures. 
And when next you read the long and glorious list 
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which S. Paul gives us of the mighty deeds 
wrought hy faith, and think of those '^ who waxed 
valiant in fight," and *' turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens," I think you will not forget how 
Sapor, King of Persia, and all his host were 
overthrown by the faith of S. James of Nisibis. 

[Authorities.— Philostoboius (an Arian historian, and therefore 
the better witness), iii. 23. Flbuky iii., 36s .] 
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I HAVE told you seyeral stories of the Triumphs of 
the Cross in hehalf of those who have taken it up ; 
let us see now how fearftdlj it has triumphed over 
those who have despised or insulted it. 

It was not many years after the decease of the 
Emperor Constandne, that Julian hecame lord of 
the Roman Empire. He had heen hrought up a 
Christian^ and baptized in the name of the Most 
Holy Trinity : but for mauy years he was a pagan 
in his heart, and when he had the power, he made 
open 'profession of heathenism . And Satan, whom 
he served, stirred him up to advance his kingdom 

H 
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in a more effectual way than had heen done by the 
persecutions of former Emperors. Julian pro- 
fessed to allow every man to worship God in what 
manner, he pleased : he contented himself with 
laughing at Christianity, and making those who 
professed it as contemptible as he could. Now 
shame is sometimes harder to endure than pain ; 
and I wish you would bear this in mind. Never be 
laughed out of doing what you know to be right : 
the holier a thing is the more easy it is to turn 
it to ridicule. This is one of the devil's great 
engines of mischief. 

So it was in this case. Christians, who would 
gladly have endured torture for the Name of 
Christ, could not bear ridicule: the Church 
suffered greatly : and it was the prayer of those 
who were the wisest and hoHest Bishops, that 
God would either turn the Emperor's heart, or 
take him out of the world. It is a glorious and 
consoling thing to have the prayers of the righte- 
ous on our side ; — ^how terrible when they fight 
against us! 

Julian determined to march against the Per* 
sians, who were still as great enemies to the 
Romans as they had been in the time of 8. James 
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of Nisibis : and to this end^ he came to Antioch. 
Antioch was at this time one of the largest cities 
in the world ; and its Church held the third place 
among Christian Churches. First came Rome, 
then Alexandria, and then Antioch ; afterwards, 
indeed, Constantinople was raised to the second 
place. Now, near Antioch was a famous grove of 
kurels, called Daphne ; where was a temple dedi- 
cated to Apollo and Diana. There was also an 
oracle. Perhaps you may not know exactly what 
these were. In countries which are not Christian 
evil spirits are, as we helieve, permitted to exercise 
much greater power than elsewhere ; and among 
other things, they used on certain occasions, and in 
certain places, to give forth prophecies to those 
who consulted them. The spot chosen was gene- 
rally a gloomy cavern ; thick hushes and trees hung 
over the mouth : hats, and other unclean animals, 
dwelt in the inside ; and either the answer was 
given hy means of a priestess, who held her head 
over the poisonous vapour which ascended from 
the chinks and crannies in the rock, or else in a low 
voice, which was heard by the hy-standers, though 
none knew whence it came. Of one such priestess 
we read in the Acts of the Holy Apostles : the 
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woman, namely, who was, in Philippi, possessed 
with a spirit of divination, — or as it was then 
called, the spirit of Pjrthon, — and out of whom S. 
Paul cast the devil hj whom she was tormented. 

Well, it was helieved that the hodies of martyrs 
had great virtue in expelling evil spirits. The 
Powers of Darkness could not bear, it was thought, 
the presence of such glorious temples of the Holy 
Ghost. And, if the dead body of Elisha had 
virtue to raise a corpse to life, much more might 
those, by whom Christ had been, in a yet more 
especial manner, glorified, be a terror and an afflic- 
tion to the unclean spirits who dwelt in the groves 
of idols. 

It happened that one of the Bishops of An- 
tioch, S. Babylas, had suffered martyrdom some 
time before. The Christians, therefore, bethought 
themselves of carrying his remains into the grove 
of Daphne, and laying them there. This had no 
sooner been done, than the oracle ceased. People 
in vaiD tried all manner of sacrifices : they could 
get no answer to their questions ; and by degrees, 
the place lost some of its reputation. Now Ju- 
Han, when he came to Antioch, determined to try 
if the oracle would not speak to him. He had 
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been already guilty of one fearful piece of wicked- 
ness, — so great, indeed, that we may almost call it 
that sin against the Holy Ghost, which can never 
be forgiven. He hated and despised his Baptism ; 
but, as he could not become unbaptized, he used 
every possible method, by the blood of animals 
offered in sacrifice to idols, to remove its virtue ; 
in short, to baptize himself to the devil. How- 
ever, neither this, nor the multitude of prayers he 
offered, and ceremonies that he went through, 
were sufficient to obtain for him any answer from 
the oracle of Daphne. At length, one evening, 
after a day passed in sacrificing and pouring out 
the blood of victims, the oracle spoke, as it gene- 
rally did, in verse ; and its words ran thus : — 

" They have fettered my tongue. 

They have fettered my arm : 
They have work'd and have flung» 

O'er my cavern a charm ; 
If the Ceesar would seek 

To be counselled and led 
By the words that I speak,— 

Let him bear forth the dead." 

Now, although Julian knew that there were 

other dead bodies buried near Daphne besides that 

of S. Babylas, he had no doubt that the oracle 
h2 
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referred to this alone. Therefore he commanded 
the Galileans, as he called the Christians, to cany 
it away. A great number of people assembled, 
singing hymns of praise to God for this proof of 
the honour He bestows on His Saints, of whom it 
is written, that ** dear shall their blood be in His 
sight." A long procession was formed ; and in 
the midst they bore the coffin in which were the 
precious remains of the martyr. And one part of 
the crowd sang joyfuDy : — 

^'Confounded be all they that worship carved images : 
and delight in vain gods.'^ 

And another part answered : — 

" As for all the gods of the heathen, they are bat 
devils :* but it is the Lord that made the Heavens." 

Again they said : — 

" Their idols are silver and gold : even the work of 
men's hands." 

And they answered the second time : — 

" They that make them are like unto them : and so 
are all such as put their trust in them." 

When these things were told to Julian, he 
forgot all his professions of allowing all religions, 
and became greatly enraged : and one Christian, 
• Psalm xcvi. 6. Vulgate, 
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named Theodore, was cruelly tortured for a whole 
day, though he afterwards recovered. 

What advice the oracle gave to Julian, I know 
not : hut shortly afterwards the temple was humt 
down, and thus Satan's dominion in that unholy 
place came to an end. Julian, however, sent to 
consult all the other oracles, as to whether he 
should conquer the Persians: and they all pro- 
mised him victory. 

There was one more crime of his of which I 
should like to tell you a Httle. You will remem- 
ber the prophecies which had been pronounced 
against the Temple of Jerusalem, which was not 
to be rebuilt. Now Julian, out of hatred to God, 
and in order, if possible, to make His promise of 
none effect, determined that it should be rebuilt. 
He sent a great number of workmen to the place, 
and ordered them to dig the foundation deep in 
the rock : at the same he told the Jews that 
he would favour them, and that they should again 
have a house of their own wherein to worship 
God. There were centurions with their soldiers ; 
trumpets and fifes to encourage the workmen, and 
masons and labourers and quarrymen in great 
abundance. The spot was a hard rock, and the 
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men had great labour in making any progress. At 
last, when they had got a few feet down, a large 
blue fireball leaped out of the solid stone, with a 
loud noise : some of the labourers were struck 
down, and one was killed. The centurion en- 
couraged his men, told them that it was only 
accidental, and bade them fall to their work 
again. One or two of the boldest shouldered 
their pickaxes, and struck the rock ; but aflker a 
few more blows, a fireball, much larger than the 
first, burst in among the band of workmen, and 
made terrible havock of them. It was God's 
will that the Temple should not be built : and the 
servants of Julian were obliged, with shame and 
sorrow, to leave off. 

And now Julian was on his expedition against 
the Persians. He was so confident of success, 
that he would not receive the assistance of many 
who offered it : but with a great train of men and 
horses, and in all the glory of this world, he de- 
parted from Antioch. In the long nights, while 
the soldiers were resting on the damp grass, 
or under such shelter as they could find, a lamp 
was to be seen burning in the Emperor's tent : 
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and there he sat^ surrounded hy men calling them- 
selves Philosophers, writing his last work — a 
treatise against the Christian religion. 

At length the army came to a place whence there 
were two ways into Persia. As the custom was, 
Julian consulted the omens to know which of the 
two he ought to choose. This was done hy 
hringing animals to he sacrificed, and then cut- 
ting them open, and looking at the entrails ; and 
whatever the augurs, — that is, the soothsayers, — 
judged from these, that was thought to he the 
advice and warning of the gods. On this occa- 
sion they strongly urged the Emperor not to 
march by one of these ways, because they said 
that the omens forewarned him of some mischief 
if he did. The philosophers laughed at this : and 
Julian took their part, and declared that let the 
I soothsayers blame him as they pleased, he would 
I march that way, and none other. So he entered 
into Assyria, and had one or two successes, by 
which he was much encouraged, and for which he 
determined to ofTer ten bulls in sacrifice to Mars, 
^ the god of war. The altar was raised, the Priests 
! in their robes, and the soldiers drawn up round 
the spot; ten milk-white bulls, crowned with 
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flowers, were led across the smooth turf which 
surrounded the altar, and the sacriflcers were 
preparing their hatchets, when, lo ! nine out of 
the ten animals fell down suddenly dead. Julian, 
instead of heing terrified, was enraged; and he 
swore \)j Jupiter, that he would never more offer 
sacrifice to Mars. 

You have heard of the proverb, ** Those whom 
God wills to destroy. He first infatuates." So it 
was with Julian. The King of Persia was terri- 
fied at the mighty army that was coming against 
him, and he sent an embassy, offering very favour- 
able conditions to the Bomans if they would 
depart out of his land. But the Emperor's heart 
was hardened. He not only refused peace, but he 
caused his fleet, which had saOed up the Euphrates, 
to be burnt. This was to show his courage, — as 
if proving that he disdained to fly, — but in reality 
it only showed his madness. 

I know not whether what I am now going to 
tell you be true or not. We have only Julian's 
word for it. It is possible that he may have in- 
vented it ; it is possible that he may have fancied 
it. But at the same time, as I before told yon, 
no doubt the devil, in a heathen country, had 
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great power over his worshippers ; and he may 
now have been permitted to present a fearful ap- 
'pearance to the Emperor, who had so long been 
his servant, and was soon about to be his prisoner* 
It was the night of the twenty-fifth of June ; 
the moon was beginning to rise, — ^for it rose late, — 
there was not a breath of air ; and the stars seemed, 
as thej often do seem in clear still weather, 
nearer to the earth than at other times. The 
door of the tent was open, — for the weather was 
sultry, — ^and the conftised sounds of a great camp 
were to be heard : the occasional neighing of a 
horse, the passing the watchword, the forge of the 
smiths, and here and there a laugh or a song. 
Julian was writing, when, looking up from his 
work, he saw before him a female figure, whom 
he knew to be the Grenius of the Roman Empire. 
It is said that such a vision had onc& appeared to 
him before : but now it seemed pale, and wan, 
and sad : it said nothing, and glide(^out as silently 
as it had entered. At length the Emperor was 
indeed terrified ; yet even then he did not humble 
himself, nor seek that forgiveness which it is not 
quite impossible that even he might have ob- 
tained. No : he sent for his augurs ; and they. 
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with one voice, forbade him to do anything that 
day. But again he was hurried on to his destruc- 
tion : he would not listen to what they said ; he* 
called together his officers, and commanded that 
the troops should march as soon as it was light. 

The sun rose behind the Assyrian hills. On the 
distant range, purple in that beautiful morning, 
were here and there cities to be seen, here and 
there fortresses, here and there lonely idol-tem- 
ples. Trumpets sounded; fifes and flutes mingled 
together; and the imperial standard, an Eagle, 
perched on the point of a pole, from whence hung 
a banner, embroidered with S. P. Q. R., "the 
Senate and Roman people," led the way. 
There was more than one eye in the army, that, 
as it marked this proud banner, could have shed 
tears of regret : for, till Julian had again intro- 
duced it, the Christian Emperors had used in its 
stead the mark 1> the sign of our Blessed Sa- 
viour's nam% — /Is. called as I said the Labarmn. 

As the day went on, parties of the Persian 
horse began to fall on the rear-guard of the Roman 
army. JuUan had ridden forward a little, to view 
the country ; and was unarmed, because the wea- 
ther was hot. One of his officers rode up to him. 
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*'May it please your Majesty, the enemy are 
making a brisk attack on the rear." 

"Ha! are they?" cried Julian: "I will go 
thither myself." 

** But your Majesty will surely wait for armour : 
I will myself ride towards the tent for it." 

"Nay, nay," answered the Emperor; "the 
Genius of the empire protects us. Give me your 
shield, good Flayius ; that will suffice." And he 
galloped to the post of danger. 

It was not long before a report went through 
the army, that the Persians were repulsed, and 
the Emperor wounded. The word went through 
the ranks to halt ; and the surgeons surrounded 
Julian. 

" It is but a slight woimd," cried the Emperor ; 
but the countenances of the physicians seemed 
to speak far differently. They soon extracted the 
dart, but the woimd continued to bleed internally, 
and do what they would, they could not stop the 
blood. At last the dying apostate called for a 
horse. " I will head another charge," he said ; 
** the exercise will do me good." But it was in 
Tain that he, endeavoured to mount : he fell back, 
and was caught in the arms of his attendants. 
I 
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Then it was, that filling his hand with his hloodU 
he cast it into the air, ciying out, " Thou hast 
coNauERED, O Galilean/' 

That same night, a holy man of Alexandria, in 
Egypt, named Didymus, was fasting and praying, 
on account of the unsettled state of the Church. 
He particularly lamented the good Bishop Atha- 
nasius, whom the tyrant had driyen into exile. 
Wearied out with grief and fatigue, he at length 
slept ; and in his sleep, beheld a chariot, drawn by 
white horses, pass swiftly through the air^ and 
heard a voice proclaim, ^'At the seventh hour 
Julian died : rise, eat and drink, and send to the 
Bishop Athanasius." 

Didymus noted the time ; and at that very hour 
the Apostate had gone to his account. 

[Authorities.— Ammianub Maecxllinus xxii. Sozomin yi. l. 2.] 
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I AM going to tell you a story about S. Martin, 
Bishop of Tours, in France, who lived somewhat 
less than four hundred years after the birth of our 
Saviour. He had been a soldier : and how great 
was his charity, you may guess from one of his 
actions while he was yet a Catechumen : that is, 
while he was under preparation for Baptism, but 
not yet actually baptized. He was one day in the 
streets, when a poor beggar came up, and shivering 
with cold, asked alms for the love of God. Mar- 
tin had no money to give him, nor any food ; but 
he wore, as soldiers used to wear, a thick cloak. 
After thinking what he could do for the poor man^ 
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he drew his sword, cut his cloak in half, bestowed 
one part on the beggar, and kept the other himself. 
As he went along, people laughed at his odd ap- 
pearance. " Why, Martin," said the centurion 
Valerius, "have the gods turned your head?" 
*'Well," cried old Verina, the water-seller, "Ju- 
piter defend my sons from such madness ! " "A 
whole island's growth of hellebore cannot cure 
him," grumbled Cencius, the money-changer, 
looking up from his tables of usury. 

That night, as he slept, Martin had a vision. 
He saw the Lord Jesus seated on a glorious 
throne, and all the Host of Heaven standing on 
the right hand and on the left. At first the bright- 
ness of the place so dazzled his eyes, that every 
thing seemed indistinct. But, as he looked more 
earnestly, he perceived that the Saviour was 
arrayed in his own half cloak, and heard Him say 
to the Blessed Company of Heaven, ^' This hath 
Martin, yet a catechumen, bestowed on Me." 
You may imagme how great an encouragement 
was this to him not to be weary in well doing ; 
remembering Who hath said, "Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these My 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me." 
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It is said ihat^ once on a time> many years after- 
wards, S. Martin was praying in his cell, when all 
on a sudden, the place was filled with a flood of 
Ught. The fringes of his garments, the edges of 
the door, the rough roof and tahle, all seemed full 
of a purple hrightness, and presently a glorious 
spirit appeared, wearing a precious crown set with 
pearls and gems, hright raiment, and sandals of 
gold. The countenance was sweet and smiling, 
and the words soft and pleasant to hear. Still the 
Saint went on praying: whereupon the spirit 
spoke. "Acknowledge me, O Martin, as Christ ; 
I am come down to the earth, and now manifest 
myself first unto thee." S . Martin took no notice ; 
and after a short pause, the figure said in dis- 
pleasure, **Why dost thou hesitate? I am the 
Christ. Arise and worship me ! " Then Martin 
looked sternly at his visitor, and said, "The Lord 
Jesxjs never spake of coming as an earthly king, 
with a crown, and gold, and precious stones. Un- 
less, therefore, I see Him as He was on earth, in 
poor raiment, and with the marks of the Cross, 
I will not worship." At these words the spirit 
uttered a loud shriek, and disappeared, filling the 
eell with a smoke hke sulphur, and giving manifest 
I 2 
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proofs that it was Satan, transfonned into an 
angel of light. 

He who thus longed for the prints of the Cross, 
was ahle to give many proofs of its triumphs. 
One of these I will now tell you. 

There was a heathen temple, dedicated, I be- 
lieve, to Diana, in a forest near Tours. This for* 
est was as lovely a place as you can imagine. 
In the long summer eyenings the oaks and ashes 
seemed to overflow with the still golden light; 
the Uttle birds sang one to another, and the wind 
played with the trees, and the thin yellow grass, 
waved to and fro, and the bright clouds here and 
there might be seen through the glades, till you 
almost forgot that so sweet a spot was accursed- by 
being dedicated to an idol. Near the temple was 
a steep bank, covered with the softest turf: and 
half way up its side grew a tall pine. This pine, 
springing out of the side of a hill, did not rise 
straight up into the air, but overhung the lower 
part of the valley. It was sacred to Diana; 
and was considered by the poor blind Pagans as 
especially holy. Women, about to become mo* 
thers, loved to come thither, and pray for deli* 
yerance in the hour of their need : and kneeling; 
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at a place where three paths met, called three 
times on ' the goddess,' as they called her, * of three 
forms.' And sometimes a hoar pig was ofPered 
up in sacrifice. 

Now, when holy Martin saw these abomina- 
tions, his spirit Was stirred within him; and he 
determined, with God's help, to put a stop to 
them. So, on a day when there was a great sacri- 
fice to Diana, he went down to the place, and 
demanded to speak to the people. He told them 
of the folly of bowing down to stocks and stones : 
he besought them to turn from dumb idols to 
serve the Uving God : he taught them how feeble 
were the gods they served, who could neither do 
go(^ nor evil. 

Then said the Priest, who was doing sacrifice, 
** Great is Diana of the holy forest of Tours : and 
he who speaks against her shall not do it un- 
harmed." 

Martin answered, *' Lo, as you all hear, I have 
spoken against her, and do speak against her 
still : hath any harm befallen me ? But would 
she be angry if any were to cut down her pine ?" 

" She would be greatly angry," answered the 
Priest, " and she and her brother would shoot 
him with their certain bows." 
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"I am ready to cut it down," returned the 
Saint; ''then, if anj IQ happens unto me, we 
shall know that Diana is a goddess, if not, then 
own that Christ is Lord and God." 

**We will do this," answered the Priest, "if 
thou hast courage to try. The pine much over- 
hangs the lower part of the hill ; cause one of thy 
Christians to cut it down. Do thou sit in the 
place where it must fall, and then, if it hurteth 
thee not, I myself will hecome a Christian ; if it 
slayeth thee, then thou wilt have paid the fit 
punishment of thy blasphemy." 

" I am content," replied Martin ; " and thou, 
Tertius," he added to a deacon, "shalt cut down 
the tree." * 

The people had earnestly listened to this con- 
versation ; and now, as vdth one man's voice, they 
cried out, " It is well spoken ; fetch the axe ! " 
Then the Priest fixed the place where S. Martin 
should sit ; and they hrought a block of wood, 
and set it up there for a chair. 

** Oh! my father," said Tertius, so that Martin 
only could hear, " what will hecome of me and of 
thee ? I am more afraid to cut down the tree, 
than thou art to be exposed to its fall." 

" Leave the matter to God, my son," returned 
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the Bishop. "Thou shalt to-day see His right 
hand marvellously stretched out. Fear not for me, 
lest thy want of faith should he yisited on us hoth : 
hut do thine office lustily." 

" Here is the axe," said the Priest. " Take it, 
O Nazarene ; and do thou, grave sir, sit down on 
this hlock." 

Tertius took the axe, and Martin, having seated 
himself, said to the multitude, " I pray you, good 
people^ stand away from the other side of the tree> 
on the hrow of the hill ;" and the crowd parted 
accordingly. Old grey-headed men, soldiers who 
had served in the Eastern wars, women with their 
children, all looked on earnestly : and the deacon, 
raising the axe, gave the first hlow near the root 
of the tree. Martin was earnest in prayer, keep- 
ing at the same time his eyes fixed on the pine 

" He feareth not," said old Julius, the soldier, 
to his neighbour. " Now had I rather be fighting 
unarmed with the Persians, than sit where that 
Bishop doth." 

" It is taking a wolf by the ears," said the 
husbandman, whom he addressed. " I think the 
young man is more afraid than he." 

" Think you he useth magic?" asked Terentia> 
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a young mother, who stood by with her little son, 
as if afraid that witchcraft would be employed 
against him. 

" I would I knew of such/' answered Juhus ; 
'^it would have saved many a brave man of mine 
acquaintance from crossing in Charon's boat." 

And now the tree was begmning to totter under 
the somewhat unskilful blows of the deacon r at 
every stroke of the axe the uppermost branches 
quivered, and still S. Martin continued immov- 
able. 

''What did he mean," asked the husbandman, 
''by causing a space to be left on the opposite 
side?" 

"The great gods know," . replied Julius; "I 
cannot guess." 

" Two or three more strokes will have it down," 
said the other, as the pine, with a slight crack, 
inclined still more over S. Martin. " His God 
must be strong indeed to save him now." 

At that moment the tough pine-wood yielded to 
the strain, and the tree was falling on the Bishop. 
S. Martin looking steadfastly at it, made the sign 
of the Cross, and saic^ " In the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth :" and at the same moment the pine. 
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in the act of descending, wheeled round, and fell 
up the hill, in the space which Martin had hefore 
ordered to he kept clear. 

Then there arose a confused cry among the 
people. Some said, " It is magic ! " some cried, 
**The Nazarene has conquered I" some fell on 
their knees, and praised the God That had wrought 
this wonder. But the priest coming forward, 
said, — " O holy Bishop, I renounce the worship of 
the gods, and demand to he admitted as a candi- 
date for Baptism." " We all demand it," shouted 
the multitude ; and the hand of idolaters hecame 
a hand of Catechumens. 

£Aufhority. S. Sulficius Sbvbrus in his Life of S. Martin.] 




C|ie Buk d #EW£|aI. 



A.D. 1566. 



Never did an autumn sun go down in a brighter 
canopy of clouds over the island of Madeira, than 
on the third of October, 1566. The semicircle of 
mountains that rises behind Funchal was one 
mass of living purple : the scarred cUffs, reflecting 
the yet powerful rays of the sun, looked down 
peacefully on the waves that lazily rippled at 
their base, as if whispering each to the other of 
the loveliness of the scene. Cape Girao> the 
highest sea-cliff in the world, had one pure 
wreath of cloud, like an unspotted swan, that 
nestled on its breast ; the Church of our Lady of 
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the Mount hung over the city, half-way hetween 
earth and heaven : there was the melody of the 
streams that, through the ravines hy which Fun- 
chal is intersected, pour their waters into the 
sea : the whispering of the wind to til-trees and 
vinhadgos ; the gleaming of the white quintas, or 
country houses, from their groves of deep green : 
the flushing of many a hedge of tall fuchsias : the 
glittering of oranges and lemons from the thick 
foliage ; the strips and patches of rock-pasture 
were glorious with the autumn lily ; you might 
catch the pleasant sound of the goat-hell among 
the precipices, and the tinkling of the machete, or 
island-guitar, as the peasants wended their way 
to their scattered cottages. In the city, people 
were heginning to come out, and enjoy the evening 
cool : the hells of the Cathedral, at one end of the 
Praza, or puhUc place, and those of the great 
church of S. Francis, at the other, were chiming 
for Vespers ; and, in the intervals of their music, 
you might catch the chime of some of the more 
distant chapels. 

Now, among the various groups of people hy 
whom the Praza was crowded, we will listen to 
what those three persons are saying, who are 
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leaning under the shade of that beautiful lirne^ on 
the low wall which fonns the boundary of one of 
the citizens' gardens : that of Senhor Tavira. One 
of them is dressed in the most fashionable attire of 
the d&j, with the cloak clasped with a jewel, the 
gold chain, the rich boots, and sword, that mark a 
nobleman. The second appears to be a substan- 
tial citizen of Funchal — ^if one may judge from his 
sober coloured gown, dagger, and long bands ; and 
the third is a Franciscan Friar. 

" And so your lordship knoweth not," said the 
burgess, "when his Excellency the Gk)vemor re- 
tumeth from Lisbon ?" 

" I have heard nothing,'' replied the nobleman, 
whose name was Martin D'Omellas, and who was 
Deputy-Governor. " I have heard nothing ; but 
his return will be a joyful day to me ; for his ab- 
sence giveth me far more employment than alto- 
gether suiteth with my taste, and peradventure 
with mine abilities." 

" It is a good thing," remarked Father Eodrigae 
de Portalegre, " nevertheless, thus to have the care 
of others, and to be compelled to abridge ourselves 
of leisure, and to deny ourselves in comfort, that 
we may watch over them," 
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"A good thing/' said D'Omellas, "but not, I 
think, a pleasant ; the Governor's return will be 
as joyful a thing to me as the first western breeze 
after Leste."* 

" Goeth your reverence to Vespers V* asked the 
bui^ess Joao Tavira, of the friar. 

" Of a surety," replied the other. " Will you 
bear me company ?" % 

"Nay," said Tavira, "I have business that 
holds me." 

"As of old time," said Father Rodrigue, "one 
to his farm, another to his merchandise. I would 
you merchants wou}d lay out more for the next 
world, and less for this, unless you be prepared to 
answer the question, as to the profit that he had, 
who gained the whole world, and lost his own soul." 

" Look you, my Lord," cried the merchant, pre- 
tending not to hear what the friar said, " there is 
a signal from the East. I trust it be my argosy, 
the Boa Yiagem, which I have expected this week 
past from Ostend." 

" It is a hard thing," said D'Omellas, " if she is 
not one of those vessels : for there be five signals. 



* The Sirocco, or hot wind, which blows from the east, is, in 
Madeira, called Leste. 
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It is strange/' he aidded, ''for a moment ago there 
was none« and the wind is not very fiivourable." 

" Perchance," said Taviraj " it is the GoTcmor 
from Lisbon, with an escort ; it cannot be long 
before we hear." 

As he spoke, a man was seen urging his mule 
along by the Cathedral at a rapid rate ; he gal- 
loped up to D'Omellas, find springing from his 
panting beast, made a reverence, and put a letter 
into the hands of the Deputy-Governor. 

" Ha l" cried D'Omellas, when he had read it, 
*'this craves good advice. The captain of 
Machico writes me here,., that a squadron of five 
ships is off the island, Freneh-built, as he be- 
lieves, but with much the look of pirates ; and 
that they will neither answer his signals, nor, 
indeed, take any notice of them." 

'' Pirates !" said Tavira, turning pale. " I trust 
they fell not in with the Boa Yiagem. And what 
shall we do, my lord, if they were to land ?" 

" Nay, that I know not," replied D'OmelUis. 
"I have not more than two hundred soldiers in 
the city, and I fear me the peasantry would do us- 
Uttle service." 

"If I might advise, my lord," said Father 
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Rodrigue, "I would hasten to the Goyemor's 
Palace, send out scouts to the hills, call together 
the Bishop and the principal dignitaries of the city, 
and hear what they counsel/' 

This advice was followed: and in an hour's 
time the principal persons of the city were met in 
the saloon of audience. It appeared certain, from 
the reports of those who had heen up to the heights, 
that the squadron was coasting the island with a 
hostile intention, and was ahout to double the 
Brazenhead, when it would be in sight of Fun- 
chal. 

"My advice is," said the Bishop,* who, with 
Father Eodrigue, was the only member of the 
council that preserved his composure, " that the 
garrison be mustered instantly ; that messengers 
be dispatched to all parts of the island, summon- 
ing the peasantry ; that the chief engineer look 
to the posting of the artillery where it may be 
most serviceable, and that, if it be possible, we 
oppose the landing of the enemy. This, my lord, 
it is your part to order: for ourselves, we will 
chant Litany in procession, and will then be ready 

* The name of this Bishop was Fr. Jorge de Lemos ) he held the 
see from 1506 to 15/0. 

k2 
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to give the Communion to all such as, after Con- 
fession of their sins, and Absolution, shall be 
desirous to partake it.'' 

" But my argosy," said Tavira. " Hath any 
one heard whether the Boa Yiagem hath been 
taken by the pirates ?" 

" Master Tarira," said D'OmeUas angrily, " we 
have matters of greater moment to concern us than 
one wretched merchant vessel. The Bishop 
counseUeth well. Rodriguez, speed you to S. 
Anna, and give the alarm ; the mountaineers have 
strong arms. You, Miguel, to Cama de Lobos ; 
the fishermen there may do us good service. You 
to S. Vicente, Master Joz^ ; and you, Joaquim^ 
to Machico, and bid the captain send me all the 
forces he can spare. Let us meet here, gentle- 
men," he added, ^' two hours hence ; peradventure^ 
by that time we may have more certain news." 

At ten o'clock that night, all Funchal was in 
alarm. It was now known that the squadron was 
manned by French Huguenots, who, banished 
from their own country, sought to win them- 
selves a home, or at least, plunder, in some other. 
They had passed the Bay of Funchal, steering on 
for the west: The citizens of Funchal were up 
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and about ; some co(iicealing their plate and money 
in their gardens ; some sending off their wives and 
children to the north of the island ; some burden- 
ing themselves, and annoying their neighbours, by 
their foolish and useless inquiries and alarms. 
Among the latter, was Joao Tavira ; he was still 
lamenting his beloved argosy, and ever and anon 
giving contradictory orders to his servants* At 
the west door of the Cathedral stood six mules, 
ready to bear the plate and vestments to the 
Serra. On all sides were the flashing of torches, 
the vociferations of sledge-men to their bullocks, 
the cries of women, the barking of dogs, the clank- 
ing of the blacksmith's forge, and occasionally the 
l^eavy roll of a piece of artillery, as it was dragged 
by six oxen to the walls. 

. " If the city is taken," said Father Bodrigue 
to the Bishop, as they stood in the Cathedral, re- 
moving some of its treasures, and burying others, 
'4t will be more than a common sack. These 
Huguenots hate our religion more than ourselves ; 
and you, my lord, will fare badly at their hands. I 
conjure you, therefore, as you love the flock over 
which you are placed, to make your escape to the 
Serra while you can ; we cannot afford to lose you." 
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" My son," said the Bishop, ** I will not expose 
myself needlessly to these men ; hut I will not fly. 
If they choose to put me to death, I know that 
Paradise is a lovelier region even than this ; and 
it may he, that I may put a check hoth on our 
own people, and on our enemies. Hark I what is 
that noise?" 

''It is the soldiers, my lord," replied one of the 
attendants, " refusing to march out of the city. 
They say that they are too few to run the risk." 

" Off with the mules then to the Serra," said 
Father Bodrigue ; ''in a few hours it will be too 
late. But what will the Governor do ?" 

" Here he comes to answer for himself," re- 
plied the Bishop. "Well, Senhor D'Omellas^ 
how fare matters ?" 

" As badly as they can," returned D'Omellas 
sulkily. " Here are the Huguenots about to land 
in Praya Bay, where with two or three hundred 
stout-hearted men I might drive them back, and 
not a foot will one of the mutinous cowards stir. 
Hardly any of the peasantry are come in ; they 
prefer taking care of themselves to assisting 
us." 

"If the case be so," said Father Bodrigue^ 
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"were it not better, my lord, to make what terms 
we can with the enemy ? for it is madness to expect 
that, with so large an extent of walls, and so few 
men, we can hold ont a single day against a reso- 
lute attack." 

"Nay, Father, that I will not do," said D'Or- 
nellas. " I may lose my life ; very likely : I wish 
I had lost it before ; but mine honour never." 

" My son," said the Bishop, " you speak both 
wickedly and weakly. Wickedly, in that you wish 
that life, short enough to the best of us, were 
shortened still further : and weakly, because there 
is no disgrace in saving men's lives by a timely 
surrender." 

"You speak as a Churchman, my lord," said 
D'Omellas, "and I feel as a soldier." 

" I also am a soldier," said the Bishop : " and, 
as I think, our Christian chivalry is not, in resolu- 
tion, behind that of this world. I would not 
basely surrender the place. Good terms would I 
have, and hbstages ; but for the sake of the God 
of Peace, let us not have unnecessary effusion of 
blood." 

When the council met again, it was a perfect 
scene of confusion. D'Omellas was not wanting 
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in courage; but he was young, and unused to 
business : the merchants were too anxious about 
their own property, to pay much regard to the 
safety of others ; and the soldiers, in the absence 
of the GrOTemor, were disposed to be mutinous. 

" I have sent in every direction, gentlemen,*' 
said D'Omellas, " and in addition to the two hun- 
dred soldiers in garrison, I cannot muster above 
one hundred peasants. To attempt to defend the 
whole city would only expose it to the barbarity of 
being taken by storm. I propose, therefore, to 
throw myself into the Peak Fort, with those of 
the garrison on whom I can best depend ; and 
God's will be done with respect to the city.'* 

" I think you have done wisely, my lord,'* said 
Father Bodrigue. " You in your way, to act : 
we in ours, to suffer. If it might have been, I 
would wiUingly have saved our churches ; but He to 
Whom we raised them can take care of His 
Own." 

'' But what is to become of meF*' cried Joao 
Tavira. " I have not sent my goods to the Serra, 
because I was unwilling to part with them ; and I 
know not where to conceal them." 

" There are many merchants, Senhor Tavira, 
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ytho could say the same thing ; but they are more 
anxious to preserve their best treasures, their 
vnyes and ^Bimilies, than to conceal that filthy 
lucre which you hold so dear. Let us^ who re- 
main in the city, be careful not unnecessarily to 
provoke our enemies ; we are in their power, and 
must submit to what they order." 

'^ A vessel has already sailed from Machico, to 
carry the news to Portugal," said the Governor. 
*' If the wind be fair, we may be relieved in eight 
days." 

" Those of us who are alive, and not beggars," 
murmured Tavira. " But, for the matter of that," 
he continued, *' the wind is as contrary as it well 
can be." 

'^Gentlemen," said the Bishop, ** we shall cele- 
brate the Communion as soon as it is light in the 
Cathedral ; I need not remind you that there can 
be no fitter preparation than its reception for 
any danger or triab which it may be our lot to 
bear. It may be many days before we have the 
opportunity of again doing this ; some of us may 
never be allowed it." 

'^ I will not fail to be there,*' said B'OmellaSh 
** Nor I," *• Nor I," said many of the burgesses 
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and officers who had heen summoned to the 
council. 

" As for me," said Tavira, " I have too much to 
do with my own concerns, to allow me to get 
down so far as the Cathedral." 

The sun had not long risen on the following 
morning, when marching through the yineyards 
that skirt the western side of Funchal, and already 
advanced as far as the present Travessa dos Ilheus, 
a hand of some twelve hundred men might have 
heen seen hastening to the city. They kept but 
indifferent order, were ill armed, and worse pro- 
vided ; and altogether had more the air of robbers 
than of soldiers. Their leader, Robert de Chante- 
loup, a gigantic and ferocious -looking man, strode 
along with the rest, interchanging now and then 
with some of his soldiers an unholy jest, or ruffian- 
like remark. 

The beauty of the morning, the autumnal 
tints, the silver datmras, were nothing to him, 
or to his troops. Plunder was their aim, and 
plunder they were about to enjoy. Calling them- 
selves Calvinists, they were, in fact, of no religion 
at all : they were well versed in sacrilege, and 
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owed many a valuable jewel, or massy piece of 
plate, to that source. They had advanced, to 
the last hill which looks down on the city, now 
occupied by houses, then by vineyards : the towers 
of the Cathedral, of the Franciscan Church, of our 
Lady of the Strand, rose before them, and almost 
equally inviting to their avaricious eyes were the 
stately Custom House and Governor's Palace. 
From the Peak Fort, lower than their own posi- 
tion, but still on an eminence, floated the great 
standard of Portugal : a few drakes and falconets 
peeped from the embrasures, and gave tokens of 
resistance. But as the invaders advanced, they 
found that the gate of S. Peter, by which the city 
must be entered, was thrown open, and that no 
opposition would be made to their progress. 

"This," cried Chanteloup, "is something like 
luck ; but it may be some Popish ambuscade, to de- 
coy us into the place, as cleverly as ducks in Langue- 
doc. So harkye, Jean Bouchard, march on with 
twenty men, till you get to the market-place, and 
thentotheright-about-face, and meet me here again. 
If there is any danger, I can come to your help." 

Bouchard, with an oath, and the muttered ob- 
servation that he was always sent on employments 
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of danger, obeyed the order, and the rest of the 
troopsj drawn up in tolerably good order outside 
the gate, awaited his return. 

** All safe ?" cried Chanteloup, as, at the end of 
some half-an-hour, Bouchard was seen advancing 
up the long Rua da Carreira. 

''Not a soul to be seen," returned the other : 
''shops shut, houses closed, streets empty, shutters 
up. But if you break open the Cathedral doors, 
I'll warrant that you may find something worth 
the search. The best way to teach these blind 
Portuguese is to strip their churches." 

"And so serve God and Mammon at once. 
Come, my men, quick march." 

In advancing towards the Cathedral, Chante- 
loup and his foUowers passed the great Franciscan 
Convent, and one or two of the men cast wistful 
eyes upon it. 

" Shall we drive these drones out, and enjoy the 
honey, before we set about our other reformation?" 
asked Bouchard. 

"Aye, marry, will we," replied Chanteloup: 
"knock at the great door, some one; harder, 
harder. If they come not the sooner, we shall 
spare them the trouble of opening." 
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"Who goes there?" said Father Rodrigue, 
putting hack the little shutter which was used for 
communication with strangers after the great gates 
were shut. 

" As good men as you," returned Chanteloup. 
" Wherefore open at once. We have a mind to 
purify your church." 

" If we could have resisted you, we should have 
done so hefore," said Rodrigue. "You must 
e'en have your own way. We are peaceable men, 
that never did harm to you, and we trust, as you 
call yourselves Christians, that you will do none 
to us." 

The gates were thrown open. 

" Now, my men," said Chanteloup, ** stay you 
patiently without, all but twenty : the court will 
not hold you all. As for you. Sir Friar, be pleased 
to shew us the way into your church." 

The court of the monastery was nearly empty ; 
one or two of the youngest and boldest monks 
stood near Rodrigue, and walked by him as he 
•preceded the Huguenots to the church. Tlie 
Altar, and stalls, and canopies were stript ; nothing 
remained but the shell of the church. 

" Harkye, Master Friar," said Chanteloup, 
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taking a pistol from his belt^ "do you know 
where the plate is kept V 

" I do," returned Father Bodrigue. 

''Then/' continued the other, ''unless you make 
me wiser for your knowledge, I will blow out your 
brains on the spot.'* 

"I am the Treasurer of the Conyent," re- 
turned Bodrigue ; " and I alone know where the 
goods you seek are kept. Kill me, and they are 
safe. Save me alive, and by God's Grace they 
shall be safe too : for my tongue shall never utter 
a syllable that shall help you in this matter." 

" We have ways and means," answered Chante- 
loup, " first to make dumb people speak, and when 
they have told us what we desire to know, to make 
speaking people dumb. Bid them seek me a 
whipcord, Bouchard." 

It happened that the whole party were standing 
near the door, which led to the great tower. One 
of the young friars, throwing himself on Chante- 
loup, cried out, " Up to the tower, brother ! up to 
the tower ! leave me alone here !" 

They were the last words he spoke, for a soldier 
who was standing by, drew his pistol and shot him 
through the head : but his death gave his friends 
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the opportunity of escape. For Father Rodrigue, 
and his two other companions, darted up the nar- 
row, winding staircase, first fastening the massy 
door, wrought out of a soUd block of til, and stud- 
ded with huge nails, by drawing the immense 
staple into the stone socket. 

"This business will not take us very long," 
said Chanteloup. "Let us have the door burst at 
once." 

Five or six of the strongest men came forward 
by turns, and setting their shoulders agauist it, 
endeavoured to heave it open ; but the builders of 
olden times knew their craft too well to render 
such an attempt practicable. They next sent out 
for a beam, and bringing it into the church, bat- 
tered on the obnoxious door for some minutes, 
without any signs of advance ; at length, a tre- 
mendous stroke forced in a portion of the upper 
part, sufficiently large to allow an arm to be in- 
troduced, and to draw back the staple. With a 
fierce cry of triumph, Chanteloup, and several of 
his men, rushed up the stairs, and were met, at 
the distance of some five or six steps, by another 
door, guarded and clamped in the same way as 
the first had been. 

l2 
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" What are we to do now V* cried Bouchard, 
with an oath. 

" There is no getting aheam to work here/' said 
one of the men : " the passage is too narrow to 
admit of its being moved." 

'* We will try it with a petard/' said Chante- 
loup. " Bid them bring one in." 

" We must send back to the ships for them, 
then/' said Bouchard returning: ''for the lazy 
knaves left them there." 

"This is endless/' cried Chanteloup. "There 
may be five or six doors more on this vile staircase, 
for aught I know : and if we are here too long, we 
may have the peasantry upon us." 

" We will not give up that friar," said Bouchard, 
" who has cost us all this trouble. The tower is 
not very high, and a good ladder might be held to 
it in spite of three men." 

" You are right," said Chanteloup. " Pierre 
and Denys, you two stand at this door here, with 
your pistols cocked; and you two, Jean and 
Nicholas, a Uttle lower down, so that the pri- 
soners may not escape. They have not fire-arms ; 
so there can be no great difficult)^ in managing 
them." 
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It happened that there were some reparations 
going on in the monastery : a builder's tall ladder 
was soon found, and being tied to another, the two 
nearly reached to the top of the tower. Bodrigue 
and his two friends had not, in the mean time, been 
idle : they had collected together, from the bat* 
tlements, a good number of stones, which were 
piled up for use on the top of the tower; and 
they determined to sell their lives dearly. I be- 
lieve that, in earlier times. Christians would not 
thus have attempted to defend themselves; but 
would rather have submitted themselves to the 
Will of God, and surrendered to their enemies. 
However, you must remember that every moment 
that the French were delayed, was a gain to those 
who were making their escape from the city. 

As soon as the ladder was fixed, three or four of 
the men rushed up it ; two of them were struck 
down by the stones which the friars rolled upon 
them, and the others were glad to jump to the 
ground. The Huguenots were afraid to fire on 
the defenders, lest, in killing Rodrigue, they 
should lose the knowledge of the place where the 
treasure was concealed ; and two more vain at- 
tempts were made by some of the most desperate 
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soldiers. At length, a gigantic fellow made his 
way, missing a huge stone rolled upon him, to the 
top, and grappled with one of the friars, who endea- 
voured to push him hack. 

''Shoot him!" roared Chanteloup, from the 
bottom ; " but take care of the Treasurer." 

In another moment, there was the report of a 
pistol : the corpse of the friar fell heavily to the 
ground, and the soldier, followed by several of his 
companions, leapt on to the leads. Rodrigue 
and his only remaining ^end took refuge in the 
staircase, fastening the trap-door by which it 
opened on the top, and thus being again in safety. 
By this time, the top of the tower was fall of 
soldiers. 

'' Now then," cried Chanteloup, '' they cannot 
escape us much, longer. Let us put a lever to 
the door, and we shall soon have them." 

The lever was brought ; the bolts of the trap- 
door gave way, and in a moment Father Rod- 
rigue and his companion were in the hands of their 
enemies. 

'' As for this fellow," said Chanteloup, pointing 
to the other monk, " have him into the court, and 
send a bullet through his head. Now, Sir Trea- 
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siirer^ your only chance of escape is to tell us the 
truth ; where is the treasure of your convent ?" 

"I have already said/' answered Rodrigue 
firmly, " that it is not my purpose to reply to 
your question." 

" My good friend," said Chanteloup, " you do 
not know what you are bringing on yourself. We 
haye a simple contriyance, which I have seen 
practised with very happy effect : we just twist a 
rope round the head of a man who will not speak, 
just thus,. you see," added he, putting a silk hand- 
kerchief — ^the fruit of some successful sack — ^round 
his own head, " and then, by inserting a stick 
behind, bring it tighter and tighter, till at last 
the dumb man grows blind too, for his eyes start 
out of his head." 

*' You can do with me as you like," replied Rod- 
rigue. '' I am in God's hands, and not in yours." 

*' Very well," replied the chief coolly. " Then, 
Bouchard, I commit our friend here to your ten- 
der mercies. Come, my men, march ; by the time 
we have seen what the Cathedral has to boast of, 
I dare say we shall hear that the friar has been 
more communicatiye." 

As the Huguenots, with the exception of a few 
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who remained behind with Bouchard, were ad- 
vancing to the Cathedral, a shot, fired out of one 
of the gardens — for there then were gardens — 
on the left hand, wounded Chanteloup in the leg. 
He gave orders that the place shouldrhe searched, 
and, in a few moments, pale and trembling, Tavira 
was dragged out. 

*' I assure you, gentlemen," he said, when he 
learned the charge brought against him, " on my 
word, on my honour, it was not I that fired, nor 
do I know who did. If you will not believe me, 
look if there is any gun to be found near to the 
place where you found me." 

"Very possibly," said Chanteloup: "but you 
will either pay me down fifty thousand crusados 
on the spot, or be hanged." 

"I assure your good lordship, I have not so 
much in the world : I trust you do but jest here- 
in. I will pay you twenty thousand with all my 
heart." 

" Up with him to that tree, Pierre!" said Chan- 
teloup ; " we will come to his house, by-and-bye, 
and spare him the trouble of giving us his 
bags." 

"Thirty thousand will I pay," cried Tavira, 
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as they were leading him off; ** forty thousand ! 
Nay then, an you will only spare my hfe, you 
shall have the fifty thousand." 

" I intend it," returned the captain, " but your 
wretched life is not worth sparing. So up with 
him, Pierre ; but first put a gag in his mouth, for 
he disturbs us all." 

The Cathedral of Funchal was then in all its 
glory. The cedar roof blazed with gold, and the 
well carved screen, with its foliage and images, 
stretched before the dim choir. One hour served 
to do more harm to the building than three hun- 
dred years have been altogether able to repair. 
The coffins of the dead were torn up ; the screens 
and altars beaten down, the monuments defaced, 
the choir defiled, and every kind of enormity com- 
mitted within the sacred walls. In the midst of 
the profane work, Bouchard entered, and going up 
to Chanteloup, said, " The friar is dead. I could 
not make him confess : and as he was a little more 
than half alive after I had done with him, I even 
knocked him on the head." 

So died Father Rodrigue: like S. Laurence, 
because he would not surrender the goods of the 
Church into profane hands. His body was never 
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recovered by his friends : but he had a lasting 
monument in the hearts of his brethren. A hea- 
then writer tells us that the whole earth is the 
tomb of the illustrious man ; certainly the Martyr, 
then, has all Christendom for his sepulchre. 

I have not the time, and if I had, I have not the 
heart, to tell you of all the sad scenes which fol- 
lowed ; how houses and churches were plundered, 
the castle taken, and D'Omellas slain ; women and 
children insulted and terrified ; men put to death, 
or forced to ransom themselves, and the once 
flourishing city of Funchal laid desolate. 

It was fifteen days after the death of Father 
Rodrigue, and a gusty morning in October. The 
rainy season had come on ; heavy, misty squalls 
were passing over the hills ; the mountains were 
hidden in clouds, and the wind moaned down the 
ravines and through the desolate vineyards. But 
there was joy in many a Portuguese heart ; for a 
trusty peasant had reported that, in passing the 
Poiso, or high back-bone of the island, he had 
seen, on the previous afternoon, seven ships beat- 
ing up to windward, towards the island. None 
could doubt that assistance was at hand. 

That morning, Chanteloup was tossing to and 
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fro on his feverish bed, in equal agony of both 
soul and body. The wound he had received, 
trifling had it been at once tended, had been' ag- 
gravated by the excitement of the sack, and by 
the drunken revelries which followed ; and every 
one but himself knew that the sinner's days were 
numbered. 

" Ho, there, without I" he cried : "is the doc- 
tor in waiting?" 

The physician, a Portuguese who had been 
compelled to attend, was brought forward. 

"I have su£Pered a great deal. Doctor," said 
Chanteloup, "last night; but now the pain is well 
nigh gone. I will try to rise, with your good 
leave." 

"Sir," said the physician, "I should hardly 
dare to recommend it; this sudden ceasing of 
pain forebodeth not much good." 

" You dare not to tell me," cried Chanteloup 
fiercely, " that I am in danger ?" 

" Not in danger : oh, certainly not in danger," 
replied the terrified physician ; " but it is im- 
possible to say what may be the event of any 
wound like yours ; wherefore it is best to take 
care." 
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" When shall I be able to stir from my bed?" 
demanded Chanteloup. 

"Come, come, Doctor," burst in Bouchard, 
'^ tell the truth. Why, Captain, you are a dead 
man : not all the medicines in the world can save 
you four-and-twenty hours." 

" You are jesting," said Chanteloup. 

*' Not I," answered Bouchard. " I use not to 
jest in these matters. So, an you wish for any 
ghostly consolation, peradventure one of these 
priests will serve the turn indifferent well ; else 
you must needs play priest to yourself." 

'^ I will not die," cried Chanteloup, in a voice 
so full of rage and despair, that even Bouchard 
trembled. '' I cannot die. I am not fit to die. 
My whole life has been full of sin and murder." 

"Come, come, old comrade," said Bouchard, 
" it is useless to take on so. Die like a man. Be- 
sides, I have heard some of our ministers say, 
that if a man has once been good — ^been in a 
state of grace, as they call it— he cannot finally 
be lost." 

" I was once in such a state," cried Chanteloup 
eagerly : " I am sure I was ; it was years ago, it 
is true ; but that is nothing to the purpose. If it 
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were so> I am safe now. I have been a great 
sinner, I know ; but so have others been ; if what 
our people teach is true, I cannot be lost." 

There are not wanting those, at this day, who 
teach this same doctrine. It is a most dangerous 
one. The Saviour taught us far otherwise : He 
did not say, '' he that shall be saved shall endure 
to the end ;" but " he that shall endure to the end, 
the same shall be saved." S. Paul also teaches 
very differently ; if he were not sure of salvation, 
which of us can profess to be ? "I count not my- 
self to have apprehended ; but this one thing I 
do . . . . I press towards the mark." 

But Chanteloup, like many other dying sinners, 
buoyed himself up with these thoughts : while the 
disease ran on rapidly, and the mortification, 
already begun, spread itself further and further, 
extending more and more into the vital parts. It 
was at this time that the good Bishop heard of the 
Captain's state ; and, following his Master's exam- 
ple, determined to render good for evil to his ene- 
mies. Accordingly, he was soon by the bedside 
of the departing man. Sickness and pain had 
tamed down Chanteloup ; and he received his 
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vbitor as courteously as his brutalized nature would 
permit. 

''This is kind/' he said : ''that I would say 
were you ten times a Portuguese. But I haye 
mine own comfort^ and need none of yours. Hav- 
ing once been a vessel of grace, I cannot now be 
broken, or finally cast away." 

" My son," said the Bbhop, " you decmve your- 
self. Who told you that you were ever a vessel 
of grace ? And if you had been, what warranty 
have you for thinking that you may not now be in 
a far other condition?" 

" Is this your comfort ? " asked the sick man. 
" Commend me to our own teachers ; they would 
give me consolation." 

"How can I console," asked the prelate, 
" whom (jod hath not consoled ? For a penitent, 
trembling sinner, on his sick bed, yea, and on his 
death-bed. Holy Church hath words of comfort ; 
but till he be penitent, till he tremble, none. Thou 
in a state of grace! Thou with murders and plun- 
ders unrepented, with blood crying out against 
thee, with widows' and orphans' tears and prayers 
against thee, in a state of grace !" 
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" Let be," said Chanteloup. " I will die as I 
am. I will not listen to this talk. I shall shortly 
know how these matters are, better than yourself 
or any one else." 

" You will destroy yourself etemaUy," said the 
Bishop. " Even now there is, — I dare not say 
hope, — but possibihty of salvation. With God 
all things are possible ; with Christ — " 

But he spoke to unheeding ears. A fearful 
greyness came over Chanteloup' s face : there was 
a rattling in his throat ; he tried to raise himself 
in his bed, but fell back. His spirit had returned 
to God Who gave it. 

"We must not loiter here," said Bouchard, en- 
tering the room shortly after ; he had avoided the 
death scene. " The Captain is dead, I see," he 
added, casting a careless look on the bed, " Well, 
we all must die. Will you. Sir Bishop, see to his 
burial?" 

"He that died like a heathen," replied the 
Prelate, " may not have Christian burial." 

" Christian or not," said Bouchard, " I care not ; 
hut will you see that he hath some ?" 

" I will see," returned the other, " that, he be 
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decently put in the ground ; and may Goo have 
mercy on his wretched soul !" 

An hour later, and the Huguenot vessels, with a 
fair wind, were douhling Cape Girao. Two 
hours, and the Lishon fleet was at anchor in Fun- 
chal Eoads. 

[AuTBOBiTiKS. Two Portagaese MSS., the one purporting to 
be a transcript of that part of Dr. Gaspar Fractaoso's work on 
Portugal, which treats of Madeira, the other a copy of several 
important ecclesiastical documents, once preserved in the Cathe- 
dral of Funchal } but lost, it is believed, in the Migmelite trooUes.] 
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I AM now going to take you into a different part 
of the world, and among a different set of people, 
from any with whom our former tales have thrown 
us. But in order that you may more clearly 
understand my story, I must go back a little, and 
begin from the beginning. 

You know, then, that after Constantine had 
professed Christianity, he determined that Rome 
should no longer be the capital of his empire. 
The situation of Byzantium, on the straits which 
divide Europe from Asia, much pleased him ; and 
there, he said, he would build a second Rome. 
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This, after his own name, he called Constantinople; 
that is, the City of Constantine. 

In process of time it came to pass that there 
were two Emperors, one of the East, the other of 
the West. But it was not long before the Western 
Empire fell to pieces : the Eastern lasted for more 
than a thousand years. Its power and glory, how- 
ever, gradually left it : once it had been the capital 
of half the world ; but the followers of the false 
prophet, Mahomet, deprived it of one fair country 
after another, till now, at the time of which I 
am writing, the empire of the East was almost 
bounded by the walls of Constantinople. And still 
Amurath, the Sultan of the Turks, extended his 
conquests; and the European nations began to* 
fear that as the Mahometan religion had already 
over-run the whole of Asia, and had reduced the 
Eastern Church to a miserable state, so it might 
also be with Europe. They made leagues with 
each other, and with John Palseologus, the Em- 
peror of Constantinople; they determined to 
resist the infidels to the utmost : and the Pope, 
who was then Eugenius, sent Cardinal Julian 
as his legate, that is, as his ambassador, to the 
allied army. 
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The Christian host now lay in WaUachia : La- 
disks, King of Poland, was at its head. Hun- 
niades, a Christian chieftain on the horders of 
Turkey, and one of the bravest warriors of Europe, 
was also there : there were Poles, Wallachians, 
and Bulgarians : a few Germans and Italians, who, 
for the love of Christ, served against the Infidel; 
and still more rarely seen, here and there, were 
the tents of an English or French knight. 

It was on a sunny evening in the month of Octo-* 
ber, that the Cardinal Julian rode into the camp. 
He came full of high and noble feelings : he longed 
to drive back the armies of the Infidels, and to roll 
away the reproach from Christendom. He said in 
his heart, with David of old, '* Who are these un- 
believers, that they should defy the armies of the 
living God ?" Had he been less taken up with 
his own thoughts, the scene, as he entered the 
lines, would have been very lovely. The Sturul 
mountains lay, like a faint blue line, far away to 
the north ; the high Pass of Teregova glowed, like 
steel upon the anvil, to the west ; the surrounding 
country swelled and sank in soft green downs and 
gentle valleys, and in one of the most sheltered of 
these lay the Christian Host. The camp-fires 
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began to glimmer more brightly in the deepening 
twilight ; the wild countenances^ and wilder gar- 
ments, of Albanian and Croat, looked more savage 
in that uncertain light ; the tents gleamed ghastly 
white through the mist ; the soldiers, their labours 
over, were standing in knots here and there, or 
finishing, as well as the light would allow, the 
rude game, or ruder trial of strength. But still, 
as he rode on. Cardinal Julian thought .that the 
camp seemed as if something important had 
occurred : and so indeed it was. 

A truce had, only a few days before, been 
design with Amurath: that mighty army lay 
ready to be broken up, and to disperse to the 
many countries whence it came : all were full of 
the blessings of peace : the zeal which had so 
lately talked so loud, and promised so much, 
where was it ? 

And what were Cardinal Julian's feelings when 
he heard of this ? He went into the tent that had 
been prepared for him ; he gave orders that none, 
— not even the King, — ^should be admitted : he 
threw himself on his hard couch ; he gave way to 
a passionate burst of disappointment at the failure 
of all his schemes, and the end of the Holy War. 
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A few more days, and he hoped to have seen terror 
and dismay carried among the Infidels ; the Cross 
should every where have heaten down the Cres- 
cent; the Christian Host should have entered 
Asia; and now — now that all this, and more, 
might so easily have been done, — the fair hopes 
were blighted, the army must be disbanded, not a 
blow must be struck ; and he himself return from 
his fruitless expedition, without one thought or 
hope to cheer him. 

It is at such a time as this that the devil, our 
ever present enemy, often makes his most danger- 
ous attacks. All on a sudden, the thought en- 
tered the Cardinal's mind. What if the truce could 
be broken ? Then all these victories might still be 
won ; Amurath might be driven back ; Constanti- 
nople might be saved ; and the Cross, — so thought 
Julian, — ^might triumph. As if the Cross could 
triumph by deceit and perjury ! as if the greatest 
evil were not well suffered, so that an oath might 
not be broken! But Julian argued differently. 
The truce should never, he said, have been made ; 
it was for the benefit of Christianity that it should 
be broken ; it was doing a little evil that a great 
good might come. God would surely forgive a 
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tent ; clarions were sounding, and trumpets bray- 
ing ; tents were struck^ and cannon, the clumsy 
cannon of that day, fastened to the team of artillery 
oxen ; messengers were spurring north, east, and 
west, to the other alHes. The Christian army 
was, as one man, breaking God's most solemn 
commandment. 

Amurath was on the other side of the strait 
when he heard the news. He gathered together 
sixty thousand men, crossed the sea, and h^rried 
to meet the Christians : they, on their part, were 
no less eager to give him battle. 

It was about six o'clock, on the ninth of No- 
vember, that the two armies came in sight of each 
other ; and such was the prodigious multitude of 
the Infidels, that there were not wanting those, 
among the Christian army, who counselled, even 
now, retreat. Ladislas determined to run the 
risk : his host were drawn up for battle, and night 
came down over the two camps. 

It had been easy for the chiefs and princes when 
at a distance from danger, when all was gay and 
promising, and none spoke of death and defeat, 
to persuade themselves that their cause was the 
cause of God. But now, in the darkness and 

N 
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silence of that — to many of them — ^last nighty 
their conscience spoke out loudly. How could 
God bless a perjured army? How could thos^ 
who were dishonouring the Cross, hope for its aid ? 
How could those who died fighting in an unjust 
cause, meet their Judge ? Wearily did the long 
hours of that night pass away ; and the bugle-call, 
in the morning twilight, was a right welcome 
sound to officer and soldier. 

The Christian iirmy amounted not to the third 
part of the Turkish host; but the God of battles 
could help by few as well as by many. The Cru- 
saders had won greater victories than this ; and so 
the men were marshalled, each around his chief- 
tain's standard, forgetful that the Lord of Hosts 
was no longer among them. 

At the first shock the vanguard of the Turks 
was broken by the valour of the Albanians. The 
sabre of the Infidels was a poor defence against 
the long straight sword of the Christians : rank 
after rank yielded; officer after officer left the 
field; and still the Wallachian and Bulgarian 
horse pressed the regiments that defended them- 
selves, and followed hard on the fugitives. News 
was brought to Amurath, who stood on a little 
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hill, at a small distance from the field of battle^ 
that the day was lost : his whole army swayed to 
and fro, like reeds under the wind : well-known 
standards were missing, and well-known chiefs 
lying cold on the ground. Then it was that the 
Turkish Emperor, in the sight of both hosts, drew 
from his bosom the treaty of alliance, which he 
had religiously kept, and which the Christians 
had so foully broken ; and raising his eyes to 
heaven, he cried with a loud voice, — 

" Behold, O Jesus Christ ! the alliance which 
Thy followers have made with me, calHng Thy 
Name to witness, that they swear truly ; if Thou 
art God, revenge Thine injury, and mine, this 
day." 

Scarcely had he spoken, when on all sides the 
Turkish army seemed to regain courage; from 
one end of the field to the other the Christians 
were repulsed ; the Infidels who had been standing 
firm, advanced; those who had been fiying, 
turned ; and the smallness of the Christian army 
began to tell fearfully against them. Ladislas de- 
termined to restore the battle, or to lose his Hfe in 
the attempt. Putting himself at the head of his 
horse, he rushed forward towards the hiU where 
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Amurath^ surrounded by his janissaries; or life- 
goards, was stationed to direct the army ; and if 
Hmmiades had only seconded him as he ought, 
even then, humanly speaking, the European army 
must have triumphed. But the little band that 
followed their ELing, was hemmed in on all sides ; 
darts, and javelins, and arrows, were poured upon 
them ; they were offered quarter, but they would 
not take it : one by one they fell around their 
lord, who, after fighting to the very last, was 
struck down by a strong janissary, and in a few 
seconds dispatched. 

The death of Ladishis was the signal for flight. 
The Cardinal was among the earliest to leave the 
field : but he was never again seen alive. Nor is 
it known how he perished. Some say that he was 
slain in the pursuit ; some that he was drowned 
in crossing the Danube ; some that he was taken 
by robbers, and murdered by thenu However 
this may be, certain it is that his ''end was with- 
out honour." 

I have reckoned this battle among the Triumphs 
of the Cross, because it is a fearful warning to 
those who think they are doing God's service by 
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means which He has forbidden. They may call 
themselves, and believe that they are, Soldiers of 
the Cross, but the Cross will assuredly fight 
against them ; and their end we may learn, firom 
the miserable death of C^dinal Julian, and the 
great rout of Varna. 

[Authorities. Bonpin. Hist, Hung, Dec. 6; CoiU, Flbury, 
xxii,419.] 
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A CONVERSATION ON ALL SAINTS DAY. 



A.D. 1609. 



Agnes. There was a question, Maixuna, which 
came into my mind while we were at church this 
morning, that I want to ask you. 

Mrs. a. My dear child, you know that I 
am always glad to answer any questions of yours 
I can ; hut I do not Uke to hear of their coming 
into your mind while you are in the House of 
God. 

Agnes. Oh I but this is a very proper ques- 
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lion, and has a ^eat deal to do with the day. It 
was in the second Lesson^ where S. P«ul Jis speak- 
ing about Martyrs^ and I wanted to Iqiow whether 
there are any Martyrs now. 

EowARp. Welly and so do I too ; for if there 
are not, I am afraid that people must have become 
a good deal worse than they used to be. 

Mrs. a. There are many other ways of serv- 
ing God as truly, though not as gloriously, as by 
Martyrdom : and yon must remember that now, 
when the most powerfol princes of the world have 
become Christian, there axe not the same dangers 
attending the confessing the Name of Christ* 
It does not follow that there are not many with the 
spirit of Martyrs, denying themselyes for His sake 
daily, and who would be ready, if persecution 
should break out, to lay down their lives for Him. 
However, there are instances of those, in later 
times, who have been willing to submit to death, 
rather than deny the Lord Who bought them. 

Agnes. Oh dear Mamma, do tell us about 
some of them ! 

Mrs. a. Well, it is a very fit evening to talk 
of those with whom, as our Prayer Book speaks, 
we are knit together in one communion and fellow- 
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ship; So draw your chairs nearer to the fire, and 
I will tell you the story of some Martyrs, who 
suffered now rather more than two hundred years 
ago. 

Edward. Were they Englishmen ? 

Mrs. a. No ; they were natives of Japan. 
You know where Japan is, Agnes ? 

Agnes. I will get my map, and shew it to 
you. Mamma. See ! here it is, to the east of 
China ; it is a collection of islands. 

Mrs. a. Yes ; and they altogether make one 
large and very powerful empire. These islands 
were discovered ahout the year 1542 ; and very 
soon afterwards the Grospel was preached to these 
poor idolaters, hy some Portuguese missionaries, 
with very great success. A hishop and several 
priests were sent out, and fixed their ahode at a 
place called Arima. 

Agnes. I wonder the Emperor let them re- 
main there in peace. 

Mrs. a. At that time, Japan seems to have 
heen divided into several kingdoms, in some of 
which the Christians were protected. All these 
kingdoms, however, were suhject, in name, to one 
chief emperor, who was called the Dairo, He 
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was considered a priest as well as a king, and he 
seems to have been all but worshipped. 

Agnes. How long was it after the Portngaese 
first came into Japan before the persecutions first 
broke out ? 

Mrs. a. From the very first, I have no doubt 
that the converts had to bear a great deal; but. 
there was no bloodj persecution for more than 
sixty years. And here perhaps, we may see God's 
wisdom, as well as His mercy. Do you remem- 
ber, Edward, why it was that, when the Israelites 
were brought out of £gypt, they were not allowed 
to go straight into the Land of Canaan ? You 
have a Bible there ; look and see. 

Edward reads. " God led them not through 
the way of the land of the Philistines, although 
that was near ; for Gtod said. Lest peradventure 
the people repent when they see war, and they 
return to Egypt." 

Mrs. a. Very well ; and in like manner God 
oflten has compassion on the new converts from 
idols to His Church, and preserves them from 
persecution, that the True Faith may take the 
deeper root in the country. So it was in Japan. 
Two generations of Christians departed in peace ; 
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and the third had the advantage of having been, 
from their very childhood, brought' np in the 
Church, with the examples of their fathers and 
grandfathers to strengthen them. Now, those 
about whom I am going to tell you, were not the 
first who suffered for Christ in this persecution ; 
but we have a more particular history of their 
martyrdoms than of most others. 

Agnes. What were their names ? 

Mrs. a. They were five in number : Michael 
Ficoyemon, and Thomas his son, a boy of twelve 
years old ; Joaquim, John Ingoro, and his little 
son Peter, only six years old. These are names 
that have long ago been written in the Book of 
Life ; and are, therefore, to be honourable upon 
earth for ever. 

Agnes. And where did they Kve ? 

Mrs. a. They Kved in the town of Yatzuxiro ; 
and the king of the greater part of Japan at 
that time was Canzuyendono. He had not 
come long to the throne, and was a fierce perse- 
cutor of the Christians. The missionaries were 
not able to stop in his dominions ; they fled to 
their own city of Arima, where they seem to have 
been in safety. 
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Edward. But was it right to take care of 
themselvesj and leave their flocks ? * 

Mrs. A. It is very hard for us, who are at so 
great a distance^ and who know nothing of the 
circumstances^ to he fit judges of their conduct. 
However, I have no douht that they were perfectly 
right in what they did, not only hecause men who 
could have love enough to Gtod to take up their 
ahode in the savage island of Japan, would also 
have love enough for Him not to fly in time of 
persecution, unless they saw it to he their duty ; 
hut hecause, in the account they themselves give 
of it, they make no excuse for their conduct, 
which they would have done had they thought 
any excuse needed. However, they did what they 
could for their people. As they were not ahle to 
visit them, they appointed several of the Japanese, 
who could go in and out without suspicion, to he 
what they named Giffiachi, — that is, to visit and 
comfort their brethren, especially the djring, and to 
encourage those who were in danger of falling 
away. 

£dward. That was not, however, the same 
thing as if there had been priests among them. 

Mrs. a. Certainly not : and, therefore, we 
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may the more admire God*s Grace, by which, 
under this great disadvantage, the Christians were 
preserved from apostacy. Michael, Joaquim, and 
John, were all appointed Giffiachi ; Michael and 
Joaquim were about fifty : John was hardly forty. 
They were all f^ree ordered to be cast into prison 
by Canzuyendono ; Michael and John were seized 
at once ; but Joaquim happened to be at a dis- 
tance from Yatzmdro. However, his wife was at 
home, and she was imprisoned in his place. 

Agnes. Was his wife a Christian, Mamma ? 

Mrs. a. Yes ; and she rejoiced that she was 
counted worthy to suffer reproach for the Name 
of Christ. As to Joaquim, he was at Aiima, 
when he heard the news of the order that had 
been given for his imprisonment: he received 
the Holy Communion, and was then eager at 
once to go and present himself to the Governor. 
But the Missionaries were more prudent; they 
told him that it was his duty first to teach 
the new Giffiachi how they should act; and 
then, if he pleased, to witness a good confession, 
by the Grace of God. 

Edward. And did Joaquim do as the Mis- 
sionaries advised him ? 
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Mrs. a. Among his other Christian virtues, 
be showed that he had not forgotten that of obe- 
dience. When he had performed what was 
required of him, he went to the Governor's house, 
to surrender himself; but the Governor was out, 
and the Lieutenant said that he had no order to 
cast him into prison. Joaquim would not rest till 
he had persuaded this man to imprison him. 

Agnbs. Then, I suppose, he saw his wife 
again. 

Mrs. a. His wife, whose name was Mary, 
was set free ; one of the principal inhabitants of 
the dty was put in charge of her, under orders 
that she should always be ready to appear, in case 
Canzuyendono should send for her. The Pagan 
prisoners could not understand Joaquim' s deUght 
at finding himself in confinement, and began to 
think that there must be something in Christianity 
quite above their power of comprehension. The 
wives and families of the prisoners had all their 
property taken away, and they were supported by 
their fellow-Christians. The Bishop also took 
care to send them some alms from the Church at 
Arima. The prison was a horrible place. There 
were two palisades made of wood, an outer and an 
o 
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inner : the inner was so small, that there was no 
room to moye; so that these Confessors of 
Christ were in the condition of wild heasts in a 
cage, exposed to the heat of the sun by day, to 
the irost by night, and to the gaze of all their 
enemies who might happen to pass by. 

Agnes. How did they spend their time in 
prison ? 

Mrs. a. Every day, at the hour of morning 
prayers, they would meet, with their faces turned 
towards Arima, and join in heart with their bre- 
thren who were at that time offering up the 
Daily Prayers : they were constantly engaged in 
devotion, praying more especially, we are told, 
for all missionaries, and particularly for the 
Church of Japan. They often read and meditated 
on the lives of those Saints who had been called 
home by the same road on which they were now 
entering : and they applied themselves diligently 
to the conversion of some Pagans who were in 
prison with them ; and, under God's blessing, 
with some success. The Missionaries, meanwhile, 
made many efforts to get to them ; one of the 
priests went several times in disguise, at the 
peril of his own life, to Yatzuxiro, but was unable 
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to get within the prison. The Bishop, however, 
sometimes sent letters, and sometimes sent mes- 
sages, to the Holy Confessors : and they wrote 
back beseeching that no more attempts might be 
made to visit them ; God gave them, they said, 
His Peace, which passeth all understanding, and 
much as they should value the consolations of a 
priest, they would rather go without them, than 
that the Missionaries should be exposed to such 
extreme danger in bringing them. 

Edward. How long did these Martyrs re- 
main in prison ? 

Mrs. a. After they had been confined a year 
and a half, Joaquim fell ill of a fever ; and as it 
was the burning month of August, and he was ex- 
posed to the sun, and without any necessary com- 
forts, he was soon given over by his friends. One 
of the Missionaries at Arima hearing this, deter- 
mined, at all risks, to visit him : so he disguised 
himself as a peasant, and with great difficulty ob- 
tained admission to the prison. He was received 
by all with great joy ; and it pleased God that 
Joaquim, who had before been delirious, should 
recover his senses : he made confession of his sins, 
and received absolution, and so did the other 
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Christians. There were some heathen malefactors 
who were ahout to he led to execution. God 
touched their hearts, and they earnestly prayed to 
he haptized. This was done, and they went 
cheerfully to their earthly sufferings, trustmg to 
ohtflin a short, though rough passage, to the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 
Agnes. And did Joaquim get well ? 
Mrs. a. No : after the Priest had returned, 
fearing that he might again become delirious, and 
that the devil, in the very moment when the soul 
was departing, and getting beyond the reach of 
his malice for ever, might make one last and des- 
perate effort, Joaquim drew up a statement, which 
he signed with his own hand, and by which he de- 
clared, that whatever he might say in the vio- 
lence of his delirium, his intention was to die in 
the True Faith of the Church, and his desire to 
have laid down his life, had it been so permitted 
him, for the Name of Christ. After this, he de- 
parted to his rest on the twenty-sixth of August, 
1606. The remains of this Martyr in will, though 
not in deed, were, by the Governor's leave, put 
into a coffin, and buried in the church of 
Arima. 
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Agnes. How grieved must Michael and John 
have heen to lose their companion ! 

Mrs. a. On the contrary, his patient suffer- 
ing and happy end encouraged them exceedingly. 
And they needed some encouragement. For Can- 
zuyendono, disappointed in finding that their con- 
stancy was not to be overcome by their tedious 
imprisonment, determined on taking some more 
effectual measures. At first, he thought of mak- 
ing a cage for them in one of the deserts of his 
kingdom, and there letting them perish vrith cold 
and hunger ; but one of his servants said, " My 
lord, I have heard that the great end and aim of 
these Christians is to be like Christ, Whom they 
call their Saviour, in all things. Now, they tell 
me that He fasted forty days and nights in the 
desert ; so that the kind of death your Majesty 
mentioned is just that which would please them 
best." Then the King thought of condemning 
them to perpetual imprisonment; but one of 
the other chiefs, whose name was Noyry, and 
who, though a heathen, was not cruel nor hard- 
hearted, knowing that the Christians desired Mar- 
tyrdom above all things, and that the pain of 
dying was far less than that of living for years in 
o 2 
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SO wretched a prison^ persuaded Canzayendono to 
give orders that they should he heheaded. 

Edward. But where were their sons, Thomas 
and Peter, whom you told us of at the hegin- 
ning? 

Mrs. a. They were still allowed to remain at 
home with their mothers ; hut you shall hear more 
of them presently. John was more to he pitied 
than Michael, because his wife was a sore trial to 
him. She would come and find fault with him for 
having consented to become one of the Giffiachi : 
if he had not been so active, she said, this evil 
would not have befallen him. He bore it all pa- 
tiently, and was accustomed to call it the pun- 
ishment of his own sins, that his wife was not 
endowed with the same faith as those of Joaquim 
and Michael. But besides this, John was now in 
a consumption ; and his strength grew less every 
day. And, by a sad mistake, he thought it his 
duty not to take any medicine proper for his dis- 
ease, saying that he was entirely in the hands of 
God, and would do nothing for himself. Michael 
told him that this was presumption. The Bishop 
wrote and told him so too, and at last John was 
persuaded by them. 
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Agnes. I am so glad that he did not do any 
thing at last which would have been unworthy of 
him. 

Mrs. a. God^ you see^ did not forsake His 
servant when his strength failed. As the appointed 
day drew near, the Martyrs prepared themselves 
for the conflict by more earnest prayers and deeper 
repentance. It was the eleventh of January, 1 609, 
when Joaquim had already been two years and a 
half in peace, that his companions were called to 
follow him. Their hands were tied behind them, 
ropes were put about their necks, and in this 
manner they were led from prison to the place of 
execution. As they went, they sang, in their 
own language, a Hymn of Praise : " Glory, and 
praise, and honour, be to God: the hour is at 
length come, the hour that we have so long de- 
sired, so long waited for ;" and then they spoke a 
few kind words to such of their Christian friends 
as stood about. There was one by them, who, 
through the violence of the persecution, had been 
tempted to renounce his Saviour, and to go back 
to the worship of idols ; but now seeing the exe- 
cutioner drawing the cords with which John was 
bound needlessly tight, he said, " Why are you 
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80 criiel as unnecessarily to hurt that poor man, 
who is on the point of heing put to death?" 
" What," cried one of the officers, " are you also 
a Christian?" God gave to the Apostate the 
grace of repentance, and he boldly said, " I am." 

Edward. And was he also put to death ? 

Mrs. a. Not at that time : but very possibly 
he suffered in the general persecution which broke 
out not long after. Michael was so desirous of 
obtaining his crown, that he seemed to hurry the 
gaoler along with him : and John was as true- 
hearted as he, though the painful manner in which 
he was tied, and, perhaps, his weakness of body, 
obliged him to walk more slowly. In the mean- 
time, the magistrate who was appointed to super- 
intend the execution, sent for Thomas and Peter : 
as Canzuyendono had given orders that they also 
should be put to death. Thomas, as 1 told you, 
was twelve years old ; and while his father was in 
prison, his mother and his grandfather were care- 
ful to bring him up in the fear of God, and in 
expectation of having to suffer for his Saviour. 
Once, when he was crying for some trifle, they 
said to him, ** Thomas, if you cry, you will not 
be fit for Martyrdom ;" and he stopped his tears at 
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OBce. When the officers came for him, he kissed 
his grandfather and his mother, put on the hest 
clothes that he had, as on a solemn feast day, and 
went at once. The officer gave him his hand to 
help him on: hut Thomas, who was afraid of 
heing too late, and so not dying with his father, 
rather seemed to lead the officer forward. He met 
Michael outside the city gate, and said, ^'My 
father, do not trouhle yourself for me ; for you 
shall see that I will go cheerfiilly to death for the 
faith of Jesus Christ." 

Agnes. But where was Peter ? 

Mrs. a. The executioners waited some time 
for him, hut as he did not come, they prepared to 
put their other prisoners to death. This was a 
sad trial for John, who having seen his child not 
many times since he was two years old, and know- 
ing that his wife was so faint-hearted, could not 
tell how his Httle Peter would hehave. But 
there was no time for delay : Michael first knelt 
down, and, while he was in prayer, his head was 
struck off at one blow. Some kind people, who 
stood by, had tried to lead Thomas a Uttle aside* 
fearing that the sight of his father's sufferings 
might make his heart fail ; but the child would 
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not be removed from the place, saying, "Here 
will I die ; here, close to my father." So, kneel- 
ing down, he stretched out his neck as far as 
possible, to receive the blow more easily, and 
pronounced the Saviour's Name ; and with one 
stroke his soul left its little dwelling for an eternal 
reward. John came last, and suffered as con- 
stantly as the others. 

Agnes. Then he did not see Peter again 7 

Mrs. a. No : it pleased God to manifest His 
Grace in a still more remarkable manner in the 
case of this child, who was only, you J^now, six 
years of age. He was not at his mother's house 
when he was sent for, but at his grandfather^s. 

£dward. Perhaps, if he had been with his 
mother, she would have said something to dis- 
courage him. 

Mrs. a. Yes; I think we may see God's 
Providence in his separation from her. When 
the officers arrived, he was asleep : they awoke 
him, and told him that he must die at once. The 
child received the news without any sign of fear, 
and, getting up directly, willingly followed the 
soldiers. When he came to the place of martyr- 
dom, and saw the bodies of his father and Thomas, 
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and Michael, he neither shed one tear, nor even 
turned pale, though he was thus left quite alone 
among a multitude of soldiers and strangers. 
He clasped his hands together, and awaited the 
stroke of the executioner. The man took the 
sword, but presently threw it away, declaring 
that he could not touch so young and so inno- 
cent a child. A second and a third soldier did 
the same ; and all this while the Httle martyr re- 
mained perfectly still, without giving any sign of 
fear. At last a slave, from the country of Corea, 
out of pity to the child, took a sword and gave 
him a blow; but, from his very compassion, so 
trembUngly, that he only wounded him in the 
shoulder, and struck him to thfe earth. A second 
time he £sdled ; but the third stroke opened to the 
sufferer the door of everlasting happiness. 

Agnes. The brave little child ! I wonder how 
he could endure so much. 

Mrs. a. " They got not," my dear Agnes, 
'' the Land in possession through their own sword ; 
it was not their own arm that helped them, but 
God's Right Hand, and His Arm, and the light of 
His countenance, because He had a favour unto 
them." The bodies of the martyrs were carried 
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to the church of Arima, and huried near the altar, 
Te Deum being sung at their funeral, in token of 
praise to God for the great grace He had bestowed 
on them. And now remember, my dear children, 
that the use of hearing of the sufferings of God's 
Saints is not that we may pity the grief and pain 
they underwent, nor only admire their courage ; 
but that we may follow their example, by taking 
up our Cross (if we are called to do it, before men, 
but certainly) in the httle events of every day, in 
the little self-denials we are called upon to prac- 
tise^ and the httle self-indulgences we ought to 
give up. You may thus be martyrs in will ; and 
if you think that these are matters too trifling to 
be of any great importance, remember, he that 
IS faithful in that which is least, is 

FAITHFUL ALSO IN MUCH : AND HE THAT IS 
UNJUST IN THE LEAST, IS UNJUST ALSO IN 
MUCH. 

[AuTuoRiTT : La Glorieose Mort de neuf ChrestienB Jappcmois. 
Oouap. 1612.] 




®|i< Itlagwe at W,m^* 



A.D. 1665. 



It was a lovely eTening in the July of 1665 : that 
fearful year^ m which London was visited by the 
Great Plague. But the scene of our story takes 
us &r away from London, and into one of the 
wild little villages that lie among the Derbyshire 
hills. A group of labourers were seated on a bench 
outside the door of the only inn at Eyam ; and, in 
so sad a time, it was not likely that their conver- 
sation should be anything but melancholy. 

" Heard ye ever the like of these news from 
London, my Masters ? asked old John Crawley, 
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the host. " I remember, in my time, two or three 
plagues ; but never one that made half the havoc 
of this." 

"They say," said Master Wall, "that grass 
grows in the very streets of the city. Every night, 
towards twelve o'clock, a cart goes about with a 
lantern and a bellman ; and as he rings the great 
bell, he cries out, * Bring out your dead ! Bring 
out your dead I ' Then the corpses are thrown 
into the cart, and when it is full, away it rumbles 
to the great pit-hole : for the churchyards of Lon- 
don are not large enough, and if they were, there 
is no time to make separate graves for each dead 
man." 

" Aye," cried Master Crawley, "and they say it 
is a fearful thing to see on so many doors the red 
Cross, and Lord have mercy upon us ! under- 
neath it. And as to the stories they tell of the 
horrid sights that are to be seen, it is enough to 
make one's blood nm cold." 

" You may be going by a plague-house," con- 
tinued the sexton, " and all on a sudden one of 
the windows shall be thrown open, and you 
shall hear most lamentable screams issuing there- 
from : or a plague-stricken man, with only a sheet 
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thrown over him, shall pass by you like a ghost in 
the street, and run down to the river, poor wretch, 
to slake his burning thirst." 

" There's an end of your trade. Master Sexton," 
said John Cox, a stout-hearted yeoman; '^for 
there is no service read, as I hear, and no bells 
tolled." 

" Bells tolled ! Why, if all the bells were kept 
tolling together, there would hardly be a stroke 
for each dying man. They say that in one night 
there died a thousand people, and a hundred thou- 
sand were taken sick," said the landlord. 

"At all events," remarked the sexton, "the 
London parsons, God bless them, have put their 
lives in their hands, and gone among the sick and 
dying, and done all for them that man can do." 

" So I hear," said Cox ; " and I'll warrant you 
that if our Parson had been there, he would have 
done as well as the biest of them." 

"That be would," said Master Crawley, " and 
Mistress Mompesson would have been not a whit 
behind him. But here comes Dick Price, looking 
as if he were pursued by a serpent. What, ho I 
Master Price, what news ?" 

** News, Master Crawley ! Why, we are all 
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dead men, or very near it. Here's the spotted 
fever broken out at Giles Thomson' s^ the tailor's." 

" Now God preserve us all !" cried more than 
one voice. " But how know you V 

" I was coming by his house^ — ^and there was 
our Parson, and the Churchwarden, and one or 
two more, at the door : and I heard Master Mom- 
pesson speak, * Good people,' quoth he, for there 
were several looking on, 'you had better go 
home and keep quiet :' and then Master Church- 
warden called for red chalk, to make the Cross. 
Oh dear I Oh dear ! It's all over with us — ^we 
may be all struck already — ^what shall we do? 
Where shall we go?'' And the poor man wrung 
his hands like one distracted* 

" I tell you what. Price," said the landlord, **if 
you take on in such a way, you will be carried to 
your grave in no time. Those who fear the thing 
most are sure to have it first." 

" If it's only the spotted fever," began Cox. 

" Only the spotted fever !" said the sexton. 
" Why, the plague and it are all one : or at least 
it needs a good physician to tell the difference. If 
that's all your comfort, we have little indeed. 
Well, my masters, if you take my advice^ you*ll all 
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go quietly home ; I shall step up to Master Mom- 
pesson, and if he can hit on anything for us, I'll 
send round, and let you know." 

"That will be the wisest way," said the land- 
lord. " So I shall shut up house to-night ; and 
good e'en to all of you." 

It was much about the same time that Mr. 
Mompesson was returning to the parsonage from 
the cottage of death. 

It was a calm, peaceful sight that»met his eyes : 
how different from that which he had left ! The 
low oak room; the old-fashioned bow window, 
with its open lattices ; the sweet smell of roses 
and honeysuckles from the parsonage garden ; the 
round table near the window where his wife sat at 
work; the cradle, wherein a baby of six weeks 
old was lying in the calm sleep of an infant. And 
as he entered the room, a little girl of some three 
years of age ran towards him, and held out her 
little arms to be taken up. 

" Send Mary away, Catharine," he said ; " I 
want to speak to you alone." 

So little Mary was sent away : and then Mr. 
Mompesson, walking up and down the room in 
great agitation, proceeded, — 
p 2 
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*^ You know that I was sent for, two hours 
agone, to Giles Thomson's, the tailor. They told 
me he had a bad fever on him ; and, sweetheart, 
you must be prepared for the worst. It is a clear 
case of the plague." 

''The plague!" said his wife, turning pale. 
** How should it have been brought here ?" 

'' In a box of goods, which he received from 
London two days ago. But here it is, without any 
doubt: and, ^assuredly, it will go through the 
parish. Now, I have made up my mind as to the 
course we must take. You and the children must 
be sent away in the first place " 

** Oh, not I, not I," cried Catharine Mompesson, 
throwing her arms round her husband. ** Let me 
stay : you have no right to put me from you : 6o]> 
made us one, and the plague cannot divorce us : 
you took me for sickness as well as for health, and 
this is sickness indeed." 

" But our children, Catharine," said Mr. Mom- 
pesson. '' Supposing it pleases God to take both 
of us, what is to become of them ?" 

'' Then He will take care of them, as He has 
promised. Let us send them away, at once ; He 
will raise them up friends if they need them." 
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" Well, Catharine, it shall be as you like. But 
what you decide now you must remain by. I 
shall write to the £ari, telling him that if he will 
engage to supply the Tillage with such proTisions 
as we cannot ourselves procure, I will engage that 
none of my parishioners shall stir beyond Eyam/' 

" But how are the provisions to be suppKed?" 

" That will be easy. On such a day, at such a 
place, we shall expect to find a sack of flour : on 
such a day, a side of beef: on such a day, a cask 
of ale. Then, for our parts, I will dig a little 
basin in the bed of one of our mountain streams, 
and there we can lay the money in exchange, and 
the flowing water will purge it of its infection. 
Thus, by God's grace, we shall confine the disease 
to this one valley, and prevent its spread in the 
country." 

That night the two children were sent off to 
Derby ; and when it was dark, the Passing-bell 
was heard. None in the village but knew that 
the plague-struck man was departing ; and I be- 
lieve there were few who did not accompany his 
spirit with their intercessions to the judgment- 
seat of God. Towards ten o'clock, Mr. Mompes- 
son, finding that no time was to be lost, went 
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down to the church, and taking the sexton along 
with him, caused him to ring the bell. Most of 
the parishioners, rightly judging that it was to 
call them together on some important business, 
flocked thither, and by the light of the harvest 
moon, Mr. Mompesson spoke to them on the 
village green. 

He told them that it had pleased God to take 
to Himself one of their neighbours by the dreadful 
disease of which they had all heard so much ; that 
they could not expect His Hand would stop here : 
that probably several more would be called, ere 
long, into the unseen world; that it was their 
duty to confine the fever, if possible, to the vil- 
lage, and not, by flying from it, to spread it in the 
country round : he explained the system he wished 
to adopt : he gave them his reasons for beheving 
the plague to be contagious, — a question much 
disputed then, and not settled yet, — and he asked 
them whether they would agree in promising 
not to leave Eyam, let the worst come to the 
worst. 

There was at first a little hesitation ; but soon 
the better feelings of the people prevailed. They 
determined to die together rather than carry death 
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among their neighbours : and they kept their de- 
termination. 

Then Mr. M ompesson made choice of a swift 
and trusty messenger, and sent him with a letter 
to the Earl of Devonshire, in which the arrange- 
ments he had mentioned were clearly stated. 

"There is yet one thing more," said Mr. Mom- 
pesson, " that I wish to say. Now to leave off 
God's service, when we are in danger, would be 
madness indeed : and yet, as He requires us to 
use means, we are not wantonly to expose our- 
selves to risk. I do not think that we ought to 
meet in the church ; it would be the surest way, 
and more especially this sultry hot weather, of 
spreading infection. I will choose some spot, 
with my churchwarden, where I think we may 
meet, and will give notice where it is. Now good 
night ; and GrOD grant I may prove a false pro- 
phet, and that the sickness may not spread." 

At four o'clock next morning, Mr Mompesson 
was aroused by a knocking at his door ; and, on 
looking out into all the beauty and freshness 
of a summer morning, saw Master Wall, the 
sexton. 

•'Two more are down with it^ Sir," he said: 
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" Dick Price, up by the new farm, and old widow 
Hall, at the other end of the street." 

" I will come to you at once," said the Priest. 
" But to which shall I go first ?" 

" Dick Price, Sir, if I might be so bold as to 
advise. He was almost out of his senses with 
fear when he told us the news last night, and I do 
think that the being so timorous helps on, as a 
man may say, the sickness." 

'' No doubt it does. Master Sexton : trust in 
God is the best medicu^e to keep it off, as well as 
to cure it." 

Before evening poor Dick Price was dead, and 
the widow's case was desperate. But besides 
this, four others had been taken ill. Letters came 
from the Earl, highly praising both Mr. Mom- 
pesson, and his parishioners, for their courage and 
love to others, and agreeing with all his arrange- 
ments. And thus Eyam became like a besieged 
city : none went out, and none came in. 

And now the plague ran on fearfully : but diffe- 
rent persons were attacked in different ways. 
Great weariness — headache — shivering, — ^burning 
thirst — ^thus it always came on : but after the first 
stage, when the fever was at its height, the symp- 
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toms were not the same. In some the agony of 
the plague was so great that they could hardly 
be confined to their bed, but tore every thing 
around them as wild beasts would do ; others lay 
quietly moaning, or talking unconnectedly in a low 
voice, and pulling and picking the bedclothes by 
which they were covered, — an almost certain sign, 
as it is in all fevers, of death. 

There came a plague-doctor, as he called him- 
self, into the place, and brought with him what 
he named the infalUble plague-water. Whoever 
took a sufficiently large quantity of this, he said, 
would certainly escape the sickness ; and if any 
who had used his medicine had ever been attacked, 
it was for want of taking enough. Such men 
there were, who for the sake of a little gain, ex- 
posed themselves to infection, and endeavoured to 
cheat others into buying their medicines. Mr. 
Mompesson warned his people against any deal- 
ings with such a person : he threatened to have 
the man taken up as a rogue and a vagabond. 
One morning in August, in spite of his infalUble 
water, the wretched man was found dead on a 
common near Eyam. 

There were others who wore charms, as they 
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named them : pieces of paper, or wood, around 
their necks, belieying themselves safe by so doing. 
One of the commonest was this : — 

Abracadabra 

abracadabr 

abracadab 

abracada 

ab r a c a d 

a b r a c a 

a b r a c 

ab r a 

ab r 

ab 

a 

You see in what foolish things those can trust, 
who will not trust in God ! 

The place chosen by Mr. Mompesson for a 
church, was on a hill near Eyam. There was a 
piece of common to the north, so that there was 
generally a breeze, and the heat of the August 
sun was not felt. At the end of this rose a steep 
bank, from whence a rock jutted out ; and that 
rock, — ^no unfit emblem of the True Rock, — 
served him as a place whereon to rest, when he 
led the people in prayer. By its side he stood 
when he preached ; and scattered as widely as they 
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might be from each other^ the congregation knelt, 
or stood below. 

Hitherto both Mr. Mompesson and his wife, 
though passing their days and nights beside the 
. beds of the sick and dying, had manrellonsly es- 
caped. None who had been seized had yet re- 
covered ; and now the time was come when one 
was to be taken and the other left. 

I am telling you a true story, and not making 
up a tale to amuse you ; and therefore I can only 
write what I have myself read. How Mrs. Mom- 
pesson was taken ill, — ^what she suffered, — ^how 
long she struggled with death, — ^how she com- 
forted her husband, — ^in what manner she de- 
parted, I know not. But this I know, *' Blessed 
is that servant, whom his Lord, when He cometh, 
shall find so watching.'^ She was buried, like the 
rest, not in the churchyard, but on the hiU-side : 
for it was thought that infection might arise from 
the bodies of those that had died of the plague, 
even after they had been committed to the earth. 
And it was rightly so thought : for many, many 
years after, and not so long ago, some men were 
digging on that same hill-side^ and came to what 
had the appearance of having been once an article 
Q 
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of dress. They buried it directly, but the harm 
was already done. They went home, sickened of 
a malignant fever, and died : and the plague, 
though in a much milder form, again carried off 
many at Eyam. 

Shortly after the death of Mrs. Mompesson, the 
wind, which had been steadily in the south-west, 
shifted to the east ; and the weather, which had 
been close and oppressive, became cold. The next 
morning, the sexton came with the news that 
Master Crawley was " down." 

" Is he near his end, think you V asked Mr. 
Mompesson; "for I am urgently called to the 
other end of the village." 

" I think not. Sir," said the sexton : " and, if 
I may be so bold as to say it, I doubt whether he 
is near his end at all." 

"Remember," said Mr. Mompesson, sadly, 
"that we have not had a single case of recovery." 

" I know it. Sir," said the sexton : " but I am 
sure we have had no case like this. 

" Well," answered the Rector, " then will I go 
on mine other errand first." 

It was to the only daughter of a widowed 
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mother. "Is Alice aliye?" asked Mr. Mompesson, 
as the cottage-door was opened to him. 

"Alive, Sir, and I do think better," said the 
mother. " But come in, Sir, and see." 

" Thank God for His goodness," said the Rec- 
tor, after feeUng the sufferer's pulse. "Your 
daughter hath no more fever than I have. I must 
go to those that need me more." 

And wherever he went it was the same. The 
disease seemed to have changed its character. 
The destroying Angel had been commanded to 
stay his hand. 

And the Rector of Ejam had been enabled to 
show forth a glorious Triumph of the Cross ; and 
be bore its mark to his dying day. Now, doubt- 
less, he has joined her in Paradise, who was, to 
try his faith and purify his love, taken from him 
on earth. 





"Hereby," says S. John, "perceive we 
the love of God, hecause He laid down His 
life for us : and we ought also to lay down 
OUT lives for the brethren." That is, we 
/?Wl ought to be ready to lay them down ; we 
J5fM ^^B^^ *° ^®^y ourselves what we should 
^ jl like to have, yes, and what we really need, 
^^ T"~"l / ^^^ *^^ ^*^® ^^ others : and in doing this, 
all of us, even the youngest, will show forth 
a true Triumph of the Cross. And there have not 
been wanting those, in whom the Grace of God has 
been so marvellously shown, that they have lite- 
rally fulfilled S. John's exhortation, and prove by 
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experience the troth of what S. Paul teaches, 
that ** Peradventure for a good man, some would 
even dare to die." 

It was on a stormy evening, in the month of 
November, that a Russian nobleman, called Baron 
Jaroslav, his wife, their little daughter Helena, 
and their faithful servant Erick, in a heavy travel- 
ling chariot-and-four, driven by two postilions, 
drew up at the only inn of the Httle town of Kob- 
rin, on the borders of Russia and Poland. They 
were retuming from their travels in Europe ; and 
as the Baron had already overstayed the time he 
had intended to be absent from home, and the 
weather every day grew worse and worse, he was 
anxious to pass forward with all the speed pos- 
sible. The fur caps of the postihons, the long 
manes and tails of their horses, and even the 
rough leather portmanteaus which were strapped 
on to the roof of the carriage, were white and crisp 
with frost : clouds of steam rose from the weary 
beasts as they were unharnessed, and made halos 
round the lantern which the hostler held in his 
hand : and the landlord, coming up to the door of 
the chariot, observed^ that of course his honour 
would not think of proceeding further, 
a 2 
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" Not if I were at Hbertj to follow my own 
inclinations/' said the Baron ; " but as it is> I am 
pressed for time> and we mnst get on another 
stage to-night." 

*'It is a long one» Sir/' said the landlord; 
" thirtj versts at the very least ; and you have 
the forest of Rostov to pass. There the road is 
bad, and, I dare say, the snow is deep : and the 
wolves, these long nights, are getting hungry." 

*^0h, I am not afraid of wolves," cried the 
Baron : " they would not dare to attack a carriage 
so early in the year as this is. Let ns have four 
good horses, landlord, and we may be in by nine ; 
for it is not more than half-past six." 

" Well, Sir, a wilftil man must have his own 
way : I only hope that you may not repent your 
determination. Horses on directly, Nicholas. 
But may be your honour, and your honour's lady, 
will take something hot, for you will need it brfore 
you get to BoUsov." 

So a cup of spiced wine was brought for the 
travellers ; and Erick had a double portion. He 
sat, wrapped up in a huge fur cloak, on a low 
kind of box in front : for the Baron's carriage, 
though old-fashioned, had been built in England. 
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In a few moments the fresh horses were harnessed ; 
the postilions cracked their whips, and amidst the 
thanks and good nights of the landlord, the 
carriage rolled on. 

" It is hitterly cold," said the Baroness, as she 
pnlled her cloak more completely round her, and 
took the little Hel^a on her lap ; " it is bitterly 
cold, and a fearfiil night to travel in." 

''If the moon can but break through the 
clouds, as she is trying to do, we shall have a 
pleasant ride yet," replied her husband. " What, 
Catharine, a Russian, and afraid of a Uttle 
snow?" 

** Well, I am glad that we came on, too," said 
his wife : ''it is pleasant to think that every mile 
is bringing us nearer to home, and my own dear 
little Nicholas and Frederica." 

They were now passing over a wide moor ; the 
wind whistled mournfully round the carriage, 
driving and chasing the snow before it, for it was 
snowing heavily : the flare of the lamps cast a 
kind of ghastly haze on the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the carriage, and seemed to make the 
dark distance still darker. 

•*0h Mamma," cried Helena, "let me come 
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closer to you ; it makes me quite afraid to look 
out of the ¥dndow." 

" Why, what should you be afraid of, my love?" 

'' One is always afraid in the dark, you know. 
Mamma ; and then just listen to the wind ; how 
it howls !" 

" My dear child, there is One to Whom the 
darkness is no darkness, and Who maketh the 
winds His ministers. We are as safe in His 
protection here, as if we were in our own dear 
home, with a warm roof over our head, and a 
bright fire roaring up the chimney. See! the 
moon is coming out ; and we shall not have to 
journey in the dark." 

Thus, amidst occasional questions and answers, 
the carriage rolled on for some miles. The clouds 
passed off; the moon was walking in brightness ; 
the wheels rolled noiselessly along over the snow ; 
and far as eye could see, was one glistering sea 
of white. And now the moor was almost passed: 
straggling trees, the vanguard of the great forest 
of Rostov, began to appear on both sides ; they 
became thicker and thicker ; and the earth swelled 
up into banks, and sank into valleys, where there 
were primroses in the early spring, and daisies and 
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cowslips as summer came on. But now the hol- 
lows could scarcely be traced^ for the snow had 
drifted much : right and left, thousands of pines, 
which would make a twilight even in the summer 
noon, were now almost shrouded in darkness, 
except where an occasional gap or crevice in the 
branches made the white ground yellow with 
moon-gold. Here and there a larch spread out its 
white, feathery arms ; and occasionally a leafless 
oak might be seen, sturdy in its winter nakedness, 
and moanmg dismally to the wind. On passed 
the carriage, and still the pines clustered thicker, 
and (except in the very road,) the shades grew 
deeper ; and there was that solemn sound, which 
is made by the clashing and roaring of a hundred 
thousand branches. 

"What is Erick looking at?" asked the Ba- 
roness : for the box was so low, that its occupier 
might be seen from the front windows of the 
carriage. 

<< I cannot tell," replied her husband ; '' but he 
must have good eyes if he can make out any 
thing." 

" Hark 1 what was that ?" cried his wife, as a 
long, low, melancholy howl, different from the 
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wind, and yet like it, was heard for a moment, 
and then died away. 

"It is the wolves," answered the Baron : " this 
cold weather makes them restless." 

" There it is again. It is certainly nearer." 

"Erick," said his master, letting down the 
front window, '^ tell the boys to drive on ; we 
must keep out of the way of the wolves." 

*' On with you, my men," shouted Erick ; and 
then, in a lower voice, he said, " I doubt whether 
we can altogether keep out of their way. Sir." 

'' How is that ? " asked the Baron, alarmed. 

" There is a large pack of them. Sir, and they 
are in scent of us, I fear : at least they are much 
nearer than when I first heard them, ten minutes 
ago. There they are again. They cannot be half 
a mile off." 

" What are we to do ? " asked the Baron. •• I 
know that you, as a Courland man, are more used 
to these things than I am." 

"Why, Sir," replied the servant, "if they 
come up with us, we will take no notice of them, 
unless they attack us : may be, as they are timid 
creatures, the glare of the lamps, and the sight of 
us, will keep them off, and in an hour we shall be 
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in. But I would advise you. Sir, to draw the 
bullets from your large pistols, and load with 
swan shot ; it is more to the purpose to wound a 
good many, than to kill one or two." 

" O papa," cried Helena, as the Baron took his 
pistols from the top of the carriage, " what shall 
we do?" 

" We shall do what we can, my dear child, for 
ourselves, and God will do the rest for us. There 
is no great danger in these wolves, except in the 
very depth of winter ; and if there were. He Who 
delivered David from the paw of the lion and the 
paw of the bear, and Benaiah from a lion, as this 
is, in time of snow, and Daniel from the seven 
hungry lions, can deliver us also." 

" Now," said her mother, " now, my love, is 
the time to see whether we have faith in God, or 
not. It is easy enough to trust in Him when 
every thing seems safe and comfortable around 
us ; but when we feel our own weakness, then is 
the time to believe in His power." 

" They are coming. Sir," said Erick. 

The Baron looked ; and about a hundred yards 
back, to the right, in the wood, he could just make 
out a grey mass, moving through the trees, and 
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leaping out into the carriage track. They 4id not 
howl, hut bajed fearfully ; and as they ti^ottjed 
swiftly along, you might hear the shuffling and 
rustling of the snow under their feet. They rnmed 
steadily, and all together; but were evidently 
gaining on the carriage. The post-boys plied both 
whip and spur ; and the horses themselves, in an 
agony of fear, broke out into a canter, in spite of 
the heavy snow. 

** Do you think there is danger, my dear hus- 
band ?'* asked the Baroness. 

" I camiot tell," said her husband. " They do 
not seem disposed to attack us yet ; but they are 
certainly savage. It is for the horses we have to 
fear first." 

*' Are they gaining on us ? " 

" A little : but they are not putting out their 
speed ; they could be up with us in a moment, if 
they liked." 

Thus the carriage flew along, for about five 
minutes : Erick never took his eyes off the pack, 
and the Baron, thrusting himself out from the 
left hand window, watched them as careftdljr. 

"Are your pistols loaded. Sir?" asked Erick. 

*' All— with swan shot." 
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*' I have two loaded with ball, and two with 
shot : so we shall do." 

The pack was now not more than ten yards 
from the carriage : there might be about two hun- 
dred in it. On they came, — ears pricked up, — 
eyes glaring, and blood-shot, — ^tails stretched 
straight out, — tongues hanging down. At their 
head ran an old, strong, grey wolf, the leader of 
the pack. They all came nearer, nearer, nearer 
still ; at last, with a ferocious howl, the leader 
sprang on one of the wheel horses, and at the 
same time received a bullet through his head 
from Erick, who was prepared for him. 

" Now, Sir," said he, " if you will let me have 
a piece of string, we may be able to make some- 
thing of it." 

"A piece of string!" cried his master: "yes, 
here it is ; but to what end will it serve ?" 

"Why, Sir, you see wolves, like cowardly crea- 
tures as they are, are always suspecting a trap ; 
so I will just tie a stick to this string, and let it 
drag behind the carriage. It will keep them off, 
I dare say, ten minutes." 

Erick was right : the stick was dragged along 
at the distance of about ten yards, and for some 

R 
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time the pack kept behind it, and were plainly 
afraid of it. At last they began to grow bolder, 
seemed to have discovered the trick, passed it» and 
were again making up to the carriage. 

" They will be upon us in a moment/' cried 
Erick : '' when I cry now. Sir, be ready to fire on 
them from one side, and so will I from the other." 

" Very well," replied the Baron. Helena sat 
with her hand in her mother's, looking up to her 
face, and seeming to gain comfort from that. Her 
mother's face was sad, but very calm : she was 
evidently praying ; and thinking more of her child 
than herself, and yet still more than either of the 
mercy and power of God. 

**Now, Sir," cried Erick. 

Master and servant fired at the same moment t 
there was a savage yell from the foremost in the 
pack, and three or four fell. 

" Load again. Sir," cried Erick ; " if this lusts 
you will want all your pistols soon." 

After they had fired once or twice, the wolves 
were no longer frightened by the report and fb^ : 
and they began to surround the coach on all ftides. 

"There is but one thing left," said Erick ; 
" we must cut the traces of one of the leaders, and 
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tiim him o£P; that will divert them for a little 
wliile." And turning to the foremost post-boy, 
be ordered him to cut the traces of his off-horse. 
The man obeyed : the terrified animal started off 
to the right, into the forest ; and with aloud yell, 
the whole pack rushed ailer him. 

"Thank God for that," cried the Baroness. 
" Then we may be saved after all/' 

*' Aye, Madam, if He pleases," replied the ser- 
vant : " but this reUef will not last long, and they 
will soon be upon us again." 

" How far do you imagine that we are from the 
post-house now ?" inquired the Baron. 

"Some half hour," answered Erick: **but 
they will chase us up to the very doors. I never 
knew them more fierce. Hark ! they have got 
him." 

As he spoke there came a scream, or rather 
shriek, as of a person in agony, far from the right : 
a shriek so horrible in its sound that, once heard» 
it oould never be forgotten. Helena and her 
mother both exclaimed, " What can that be ?" 

" It is the poor horse," replied the Baron : 
*' they are tearing him to pieces." A horse's shriek 
is the most horrible of all horrible things. 
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" Drive on, mj men, for your lives,'* shoated 
Erick. " They vrill be back presently." 

But the snow became deeper, and the n»d 
worse ; and three horses, worn out with fatigue, 
ill supplied the place of four fresh ones. On 
the right hand the wood thinned a little, opesmg 
into a kind of glade, in the centre of which 
was a frozen pond : as the travellers passed it, 
the pack of wolves appeared dashing up the val- 
ley, and baying as they had done at first ; only 
now the jaws and heads of many were steeped 
in blood. 

" We must let another horse go," cried Erick, 
"or they will be too much for us ; but we must take 
care what we are about. You and I, Sir, vrill fire 
at once ; and then do you, Peter," he added, ad- 
dressing the foremost post-boy, " cut the traces of 
your horse, jump down, and leap up here by me." 

This was done, and the pack were again drawn 
off. The remaining pair of horses strained their 
utmost, and all the travellers intently listened for 
any sign of the re-appearance of their enemies. 
The Baron spoke once or twice to Erick, but re- 
ceived no answer : he seemed quite taken up by 
his own thoughts. At length the carriage reached 
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tketop of a hill ; and at the distance of apparently 
two miles before it, a clear steady light was to be 



'^ Thank God ! there is Bolisov !" cried Erick ; 
** now then. Sir, I beheve that you are safe." As 
he spoke, the pack again was heard in the dis- 
tance : and though the post-light grew larger and 
brighter every moment, every moment the wolves 
gained on them, and in a few minutes surrounded 
them. 

*^ It must come at last, my dear Master," said 
£rick. ** I have served you aad your father these 
twenty years, but I never did you better service 
than I now intend to do. If we all remain toge- 
ther, we shall be all torn in pieces ; I will get 
down, and with my pistols, I shaU, I trust, be able 
to keep them at bay a few minutes. You press 
(^ with all speed ; leave me here. I know you 
win take care of my wife and child." 

'^No, Erick I" said the Baroness, '^we vnll not 
allow this. We will aH be saved, or all perish 
together. I could not bear to escape at the price 
of your blood." "No, indeed, Erick," said 
Helena. The Baron looked at his wife and child, 
and said nothing. 
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'^ Besides, I will try to climb a tree," said Eiiek ; 
" may be tbey wiU give me time. But if I delay 
a moment longer, we sball all be lost togeth»." 

''God bless you, Brick," cried bis Master; 
*' God bless you, and He vnll bless you. If yon 
perisb, I will look on your wife as a sister, and 
bring up your cbild as one of my own." 

" Tbank you. Sir," said Erick, firmly. " Now 
God be witb you all. Fire, Sir, two pistols at 
once !" And wbile the Baron fired, Erick leapt to 
the ground. On dashed the horses : the pack, 
terrified for a moment, stood still and bayed. Al- 
most immediately, the travellers heard the report 
of a pistol: in about a minute after, of two, 
close together ; but they heard no more. 

And now they are within a hundred yards of 
the strong, log-built inn ; the pack are close be* 
hind them; the post-boy cracks his whip; the 
Baron fires ; the whole party shout; and, as the 
carriage dashes up to the door, it opens, and a 
fresh blaze of light is poured into the road. The 
wolves turn ; and the Baron and his family are 
in safety. 

Of Erick no trace was ever found. His pis- 
tols were discovered next morning, where he had 
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beoi left ; three discharged^ one still loaded : it is 
sspposed that he had not time to fire it^ before he 
was pulled down. I need not tell you how nobly 
the Baron fulfilled his promise to his wife and 
child. 

On this same spot now stands a cross, bearing 
on one side of its pedestal the name and story of 
Erick ; on the other the legend, — 



GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN THAN THIS : 
THAT A MAN LAY DOWN HIS 
LIFE FOR HIS 

FRIENDS. ^ 

And now, what are you to learn from this story ? 
What but this? If there have been found those 
who were willing, for their friends' sake, to give 
up the dearest thing they had, even their life, will 
you not be ashamed at your selfishness in being 
unwilling to give up the smallest trifle for those 
you love ? It is all very well to read of the Tri- 
umphs of the Cross, but when will you show 
them ? Not while you seek your own pleasures, 
not while you do your own will, not while self is 
uppermost in every thing you take in hand. This 
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if you conquer, you will show your remembrance 
of a greater love than that of Erick : the- one 
endured even to death, for benefactors and friends ; 
the other, for offenders and enemies. 
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You have seen, by my last story, that the Tri- 
umphs of the Cross have not been confined to the 
days of old ; that even in these, our cold and 
worldly times, there have been those who, by the 
Grace of God, were endued with such love to their 
brethren, as to lay down their Hves for them. The 
tale I am going to tell you shall be another 
instance of this. 



It was on a pleasant May morning that a steam 
vessel was riding at anchor, opposite the town of 
Buffalo, on Lake Erie. You know, I dare say, 
that Erie is one of those sea-lakes for which Ame- 
rica is so famous ; and as you stand on its shore 
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and see the green waves dashing in one afto* an- 
other, you might well think that you were looking 
at the great ocean itself. The Jersey, — for that 
was the name of the steamer, — ^was dressed gaily 
out with many bright flags : the Blue Peter, the 
signal of immediate sailing, was at her mainmast- 
head; porters were hurrying along the narrow 
quay that juts out into the lake : boatmen quarrel- 
ing with each other for passengers : travellers hur- 
rying backwards and forwards to look for their 
luggage : friends shaking hands, and bidding each 
other farewell ; idlers lounging about with their 
hands in their pockets ; oar-drivers jangling feat a 
larger fare ; and all the various kinds of bustle and 
confusion that attend the departure of a packet 
from a watering-place. 

But presently the anchor was heaved, the pad- 
dles began to turn, the sails were set, and leaving 
a broad track of foam behind her, the Jersey stood 
westward, and held on her course for the town of 
Erie. It was a bright blue day ; and as hour afler 
hour went by, some mingled in the busy conversa- 
tion on politics ; some sat apart, and calculated 
the gains of the shop, or the counting-houJe ; 
some were wrapped up in the book with which 
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they were engaged ; and one or two, with whom 
time seemed to hang heavily, composed themselves 
to deep. In short, one and all were hke men 
who thought^ that let danger come to them when 
it might, at least it would not he that day. 

It drew towards four in the aflemocm, and the 
steamer, which had hitherto heen keeping the mid- 
dle of the lake, stood southwards ; Erie, the place 
to which it was hound, Ijring on the southern side. 
Old John Maynard was at the wheel : a hluff, 
weather-heaten sailor, tanned hy many a huming 
summer day, and by many a winter tempest. He 
had truly learnt to he content with his situation } 
none could ever say that they had heard him re- 
pine at his hard labour and scanty pay ; he had, 
in the worst times, a cheerful word and a kind 
look for those with whom he was thrown : cast 
offcen enough, into bad company, he tried, at least, 
and generally succeeded, to say or do something 
for ks good. He was known from one end of 
Lake Erie to the other, by the name of honest 
John Maynard ; and the secret of his honesty to 
his neighbours was his love of God. 

America, as you know, has no estabhshed reli- 
gion ; all sects meet with equal favour from the 
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government -, but yet there is a true and an in- 
creasing branch of the Church of God in that vast 
land. It is true, that it has lost much of its 
beauty ; its Prayer-Book is much spoilt; its priests 
few and far between, and its different members 
too often ignorant of their professed principles and 
distinguishing duties. But there it is : and there 
are some of its true-hearted sons who would do 
honour to any Church, and to any age ; and one 
of these was the poor helmsman of whom I am 
writing. 

The land was about ten miles off, when the 
Captain, coming up from his cabin, cried to a 
sailor ; — 

** Dick Fletcher, what's all that smoke I sec 
coming out from the hold ? *' 

** It's from the engine-room, Sir, I guess," said 
the man. 

" Down with you, then, and let me know." 

The sailor began descending the ladder by which 
you go to the hold ; but scarcely had he disap- 
peared beneath the deck, when up he came again 
with much greater speed. 

"The hold's on fire. Sir," he said to the Captain, 
who by this time was standing close to him. 
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The Captain rushed down, and found the ac< 
count too true. Some sparks had fallen on a 
bundle of tow ; no one had seen the accident ; and 
now not only much of the luggage, but the sides 
of the vessel were in a smouldering flame. 

All hands, passengers as well as sailors, were 
called together ; and two lines being made, one on 
each side of the hold, buckets of water were 
passed and repassed ; they were filled from th6 
lake — they flew along a line of ready hands — were 
dashed hissing on the burning mass, — and then 
passed on to the other side to be refilled. For 
some few moments it seemed as if the flames were 
subdued. 

In the mean time the women on board were 
clustering round John Maynard, the only man un- 
employed who was capable of answering their 
questions. ** How far is it to land ?" " How 
long shall we be getting in V* " Is it very deep V 
**Is there no boat?" " Can they see us from 
shore ?" The helmsman answered as well as he 
could. There was no boat ; it had been left at 
Buffalo to be mended ; they might be seven miles 
from shore ; they would probably be in in forty 
minutes : he could not tell how far the fire had 
s 
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reached. " But^ to speak truth/' he added> *< Ive 
are all in great danger ; and I think if there wert 
a Uttle less talking, and a Httle more pmjing^ it 
would be the better for us^ and none the worse for 
the boat," 

''How's her head?" shouted the Captain. 

" West-sou'-west, Sir," answered Maynard. 

" Keep her sou* and by west," cried the Captain* 
** We must go on shore anywhere." 

It happened that a draft of wind drove baek the 
flames, which soon began to blaze up more ftiri- 
ously against the saloon; and the partition be- 
twixt it and the hold was soon on fire, llien 
long wreaths of smoke began to find their way 
through the sky-light ; and the Captain, seeing 
this, ordered all the women forward. The engbieer 
put on his utmost steam : the American fli^ was 
run up, and reversed, in token of distress ; wnt^ 
was flung over the sails to make them hald the 
wind. And still John Maynard stood by ^e 
wheel, though now he was cut off by a A»et of 
smoke and flame from the ship*s erew. 

Greater and greater grew the heat ; ^t^t engi- 
neers fled from the engine-room ; the passei^ierB 
were clustering round the vessd's bow; the 
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snilors were sawing planks to which to lash the 
wom^i ; the boldest passengers were throwing off 
their coats and waistcoats, and preparing for one 
kmg stm^le for life. And still the coast grew 
plainer and plainer ; the paddles, as yet, worked 
well ; thej could not be more than a mile from 
the shore ; and boats were even now starting to 
their assistance. 

" John Maynard !" cried the Captain. 

*' Aye, aye. Sir !" said John. 

** Can you hold on five minutes longer ?" 

«rU try, Sir." 

And he did try : the flames came nearer and 
nearer; a sheet of smoke would sometimes almost 
suffocate him ; his hair was singed ; his blood 
seemed on fire with the great heat. Crouching as 
far hack, as he could, he held the wheel firmly 
with his left hand, till the flesh shrivelled, and 
the muscles cracked in the flame ; and then he 
stretched forth his right, and bore the same agony 
without a scream or a groan. It was enough for 
him that he heard the cheer of the^ailors to the ap- 
pfoaching boats, and the cry of the Captain, '^The 
w«!Bcieii first, and then every man for himself, and 
God for us all." And thev were the last sounds 
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that he heard. How he perished was not known : 
whether dizzied by the smoke, he lost hia footing 
in endeavouring to come forward, and fell over- 
board, or whether he were suffocated by the dense 
smoke, his comrades could not tell. At the mo- 
ment the vessel struck, the boats were at her side ; 
passengers, sailors, and captain leapt into them, 
or swam for their lives : all, save he to whom they 
owed every thing, escaped. 

He had died the death of a Christian Hero,-^— I 
had almost said, of a Martyr : his spirit was com- 
mended into his Father's hands, and his body 
sleeps in peace in the green bosom of Lake Erie. 
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